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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Horace GRreeey, the venerable founder of the New York 
Tribune, wrote a scandalously bad hand. There is a story 
that whenever the Tribune’s compositors came to a word 
that they could not decipher, they would simply shovel in 
“reconstruction” or “the impending crisis,” and when the 
paper came out, no one, not even Mr. Greeley, knew the 
difference. It seems to us that statesmen must keep the 
word “moral” up their sleeve, after the fashion of these 
compositors, and pepper it in wherever they are short of 
a cliché. For instance, Brother Aristide Briand, in his 
brilliant speech at the arms-conference the other day, had 
much to say about “moral disarmament.” While the 
listeners were scratching their heads over this, Brother 
Hughes, not to be outdone in resonant vacuity by any 
debonair Frenchman that ever crossed the pond, assured 
Aristide that “there is no moral isolation for the defenders 
of right and justice.” This, according to a correspondent, 
is “construed to mean that morally, at least, America could 
be depended upon to respond to the call of France for aid 
whenever that country was fighting for liberty and jus- 
tice.’ Then, finally, Brother Balfour made it unanimous by 
remarking that “the moral isolation of France would 
be a tragedy indeed.” 


THESE phrases reminded us of the “centres of moral self- 
possession” that one of our liberal contemporaries once 
brought forward as a desideratum, which indeed they may 
be, if only one knows what they are; and thus by easy 
stages we are led to ruminate upon the extraordinary and 
uncanny power of the word moral, and upon the extra- 
ordinary fondness which statesmen have for it. Its use has 
long been a part of the technique of what Mr. Henry L. 
Mencken calls boob-bumping, i.e., hoodwinking the public; 
and in spite of hard wear and tear in recent years, it seems 
as good as ever. Our British brethren, for instance, who 
really ought to have copyright on it, are urging their aver- 
sion to the submarine on moral grounds, and their plea is 
still taken seriously in some quarters, instead of being 
roared down at once with shouts of ribald laughter. How 
marvellously well Artemus Ward knew his public !—how 
marvellously well he satirized its insatiable gullibility! 
His letter to an editor, fishing for puffs for his Grate Show, 
will remain for ever, probably, a model for the statesman. 
“My show at present consists of three moral Bares, a 
kangaroo besides several miscellanyus moral 
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ekalled by few and exceld by none.” He then urges the 
editor to “git up a tremenjus excitement in yr. paper 
*bowt my onparaleld Show. We must fetch the public 
sumhow. We must work on their feelins. Cum the 
moral on ’em strong.’ There, in half a dozen lines, is 
the statesman’s whole stock in trade, and his complete 
technique of publicity. 


Ir now appears that the conference will end in—another 
conference. Mr. H. G. Wells insists that it must, and we 
ourselves think it might as well end in that particular 
variant of uselessness as any other. We like our journalis- 
tic brethren and are always glad when they get a chance 
really to spread themselves. _We also get a sort of 
vicarious pleasure out of the gentle enthusiasms of our 
liberal friends whenever the politicians furnish them 
something over which their perduring hopefulness can 
foam up. So we gladly second Brother Wells’s motion. 
Mr. Harding, bless his hospitable old soul! wants to have 
a conference every year, something probably like old 
Wardle’s annual open house at Dingley Dell. Maybe this 
seems like overdoing the thing a little; but on the other 
hand one must remember that we are a gregarious people 
and have an insatiable passion for entertaining and being 
entertained. So if we get our way in this matter, gaiety 
may look up a little in spite of the prohibitionists, provided 
only that everybody does not go broke in the meantime. 


THAT was a fine speech of Brother Briand’s, but one won- 
ders why he might not just as well have stayed in Paris 
and cabled it over at newspaper-rates, and thus save 
money. The same is true of Mr. H. G. Wells’s articles 
in the New York World. They are first-rate, there is no 
doubt about that, but there is nothing in them, as far as 
we are able to discern, that he could not just as well have 
written in London or, for that matter, in Timbuctoo. 
Brother Briand at the conference seems to have been 
somewhat in the fix of the man who, confronting a 
strange dog that was growling and wagging its tail at the 
same time, said he did not know which end of the dog 
to believe. The British bull-dog—it was Michelet, as we 
remember, who always referred to Great Britain as 
ce dogue—was growling horribly at M. Briand through 
Lord Curzon at the Foreign Office in London, and at the 
same time most amiably wagging its tail via Mr. Balfour 
in Washington. So the poor man pays his money and 
takes his choice, which is at best an attenuated choice, 
since both kinds of overture from ce dogue come to about 
the same thing in the lohg run, as M. Briand has occasion 
to know. 


BroTHER BriANnp’s stay in Washington was short, but 
embarrassing to the diplomats there assembled, and when 
he departed, singing the praises of the conference and 
prophesying its success, he left an atmosphere of gloom 
hanging heavy over the big show and putting a con- 
siderable damper on business. He would offer no 
definite naval plan—no, no; that might hurt Brother 
Hughes’s programme; but he let it be understood that 
France might eventually want a navy equal to Japan’s 
and that on no account would she put up with the aboli- 
tion of submarines. When reminded that English opinion 
considered his demand for submarines to be aimed 
directly at Great Britain, he replied: “When the British 
retain 500,000 tons of capital ships, I do not say that it 
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is against France, although England is a friend of 
America, an ally of Japan, and Germany and Russia 
have no fleets. Perhaps the English want their capital 
ships to fish for sardines. Well, we want submarines to 
study the flora at the bottom of the sea for the benefit 
of our botanical societies.” Now this is in deuced bad 
taste, dontcherknow, and no end annoying to the British 
Government and press; for it is the very height of vul- 
garity to suggest in time of peace that armaments might 
some day be used for fighting-purposes. 


Ir the diplomats at Washington really intend to recognize 
all the existing arrangements for the exploitation of 
China, and to install, in addition, a new mechanism for 
the international financial control of the country, why 
do they not say so, in a few paragraphs of plain English? 
The Root resolutions, as adopted by the Committee on 
Pacific and Far Eastern Questions, fairly drip with 
benevolence; and yet these very resolutions have already 
been twisted into a confirmation of all sorts of abuses, 
old and new. For example, the correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript quotes Mr. Root to the effect that the 
recognition of the independence and sovereignty of 
China constitutes in itself a recognition of the treaties 
to which China is a party. The diplomats have not 
agreed, then, that China is at the present time a free 
and independent State; rather they have expressed the 
belief that she once was so, and that by consequence, she 
had the right to sell herself into her present state of bond- 
age. Thus in international law, the legal fiction of liberty 
is made to do duty for the reality, as it did in municipal 
law when the theory of the social contract was made 
use of to build a foundation under the structure of royal 
absolutism. 


However, in the opinion of the British delegation, Mr. 
Root’s programme not only grants a diplomatic indul- 
gence for the sins of the past, but clears the way for 
further activities in the future. Specifically, the British 
spokesman holds that the Root resolutions imply the 
acceptance of the new international consortium, the pool- 
ing of railway-concessions, and the continued control of 
Chinese revenues by foreign Powers. The Chinese dele- 
gates have repudiated this interpretation with great 
fervour, and for a time there was even some talk of their 
withdrawal from the conference. On top of this ruction 
at Washington, there comes now the report of renewed 
demonstrations in various parts of China, in protest 
against international financial control. Thus it appears 
that the Chinese do not appreciate all that is being done 
for them; though one can hardly blame them for that, 
when one remembers how many times it has been done 
before. 


ApmiraL Karo, in reply to a correspondent’s question, 
declared the other day that in Japan’s official view, Man- 
churia is a part of China. This was a noble utterance, 
and probably true enough as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far. The trouble is that Japan controls economic 
development in Manchuria, and, as we are all aware, 
economic control makes mere political sovereignty as 
purely formal and no-’count as the buttons on the tails 
of a dress-coat. Let us control the economic develop- 
ment of a country and we care not who writes its songs 
or makes its laws; for both songs and laws, by whomso- 
ever made, will be made to suit us—otherwise, the songs 
will not find a publisher and the laws will not be enforced. 
The Admiral’s avowal was impressive and is fairly good 
bait for the gullible; the New York Evening Post may 
quote it as against our perspicacity, as the other day it 
quoted against us the British Admiralty’s stop-order on 
its post-Hoods. But we notice that the Admiral did not 
mention any tendency of Japan towards giving up her 
concessions, leaseholds and other economic plunder in 
Manchuria; so we feel that we must regretfully but firmly 
decline to regard his pleasant sounding statement as of 
the slightest importance. 


. product from the market. 


Ir is astonishing how much sumptuary law a people can 
manage to stagger along under. When Mr. Mondell made 
the close of the special session the occasion of a pane- 
gyric upon its achievements, he proudly called attention 
to the fact that the Sixty-seventh Congress now has to 
its credit 136 bills and resolutions—and this before it 
has gotten fairly under way. We can see no reason 
for any general participation in Mr. Mondell’s enthusiasm 
over this record; it includes a number of extravagant and 
unnecessary appropriations, a few additions to the legal 
restrictions already placed upon individual freedom, and 
several financial measures which are likely to have any- 
thing but a salutary effect upon the sickly economic 
condition of the country. We enjoyed our Thanksgiving 
dinner, but our enjoyment proceeded from the fact that 
it was a good dinner, and not at all from Mr. Mondell’s 
recommendation that Americans give thanks for what 
Congress has done. We might, indeed, have felt some 
slight gratitude for the adjournment of the special ses- 
sion, but that was prevented by the saddening thought 
that the regular session will be upon us all too soon. 


We wonder whether the churches of the country keep 
up the practice of praying for the United States Con- 
gress. If not, they ought to resume it; if so, they ought 
to stop; because the Congress is going from bad to 
worse at such a rate that if there is not some quick shift 
in the gears of its spiritual control, it will presently tum- 
ble over into the bottomless pit to keep company with 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram. The “extraordinary 
session” which ended, appropriately enough, on the eve 
of Thanksgiving Day, resulted in two acts, one of which 
should land the Congress en masse in the lunatic asylum, 
and the other should land it in jail. The tax-bill is the 
acme of idiocy, and the tariff-bill is the acme of crime. 
The one gives every internal evidence of compilation by 
morons, the other by knaves. By way of mournful val- 
edictory on this truly extraordinary session, we remark 
merely that except for the fact that the economic con- 
dition of the country has grown steadily worse since the 
Congress was convened, there is not much difference in 
the general situation since a Republican Administration 
took over the handling of Mr. Wilson’s bull-whip. 


By way of particularizing upon the foregoing, we may 
mention that the monthly summary of foreign trade 
published by the Department of Commerce shows that 
during the ten months of 1921 ending 1 November, our 
exports fell off $1,664 million as compared with those 
of the same ten months of 1920; while our imports dur- 
ing the same period showed a decrease of $456 million. 
In October, 1921, our exports to Europe amounted to 
$196 million as compared with $423 million in the same 
month last year; while our imports from Europe 
amounted to $67 million as against $88 million during 
October, 1920. Yet Europe is as much in need of our 
goods as it was last year, especially the food-stuffs 
which our Western farmers are holding, or using for 
fuel, because they can not sell them for enough to pay 
the cost of production and shipping. If it were not for 
our emergency tariff-law and its calamitous effect on 
imports and on foreign exchange, there would be a good 
deal better chance of getting our grain, as well as our 
other wares and products, to the European markets than 
there is at present. 


THE resuscitation of the War Finance Corporation was 
one of the 136 achievements of the special session; and 
now we learn that the Corporation is expected to bring 
about an advance in the price of corn by loaning suffici- 
ent money to enable the farmers to hold back their 
The Chicago dispatch which 
conveys this interesting news says “it is figured that it 
would take less than $50 million to result in nearly 200 
million bushels of corn that normally seeks terminal 
markets being held back on the farm or else fed to live 
stock.” It is hard to see who would benefit by this 
ingenious device, unless it would be the farmers; and 
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would they not be likely to find that a rise in price thus 
artificially stimulated would promptly disappear as soon 
as their product were again put on the market? Some- 
thing of this sort is probably about the best the War 
Finance Corporation can do for the farmens; but it hardly 
seems to warrant the consumer in being thankful that 
Congress could find no better way to relieve the financial 
distress in agricultural industry than through the revival 
of the Corporation. Indeed, from the point of view of 
the nation as a whole, such a project amounts to an at- 
tempt to make the country lift itself by its boot-straps. 


Benoip how good and joyful a thing it is, brethren, to 
be a teacher in one of New York City’s schools! Within 
the last few days, the State Department of Education 
sent an order to the principals of all the city schools, to 
report not only on the loyalty of all their teachers, but 
upon their morality as well! Just listen to the terms of 
this order, as quoted by the executive board of the 
Teachers’ Union! “List the name of each teacher under 
your jurisdiction; place a check mark in column one 
opposite the name of each teacher for whose morality, 
and loyalty as a citizen you can personally vouch; in 
column two, check the name of each teacher whom you 
can not vouch for from personal knowledge, but can 
do so on information that you consider thoroughly 
reliable; in column three, check the name of each teacher 
whom you can not vouch for from personal knowledge 
or reliable information, or of whose morality or loyalty 
to the Government of the United States or of the State 
oi New York, you have reasonable doubt.’ 


Isn’t that a nice sweet-smelling job for the principal 
of a school to have on his hands? Does not also such 
a plan of espionage keep the teacher in a fine self- 
respecting position? The reports are secret; no teacher 
can know that he is under either surveillance or com- 
plaint. In our poor judgment, all such morality and 
loyalty as is cultivated or cultivable by these despicably 
immoral and disloyal means—disloyal to every decent 
instinct that ever a human being was born with—is not 
worth the powder it would need to blow it to its native 
Tophet. Nor is the education of any children condemned 
to breathe the pestilent atmosphere engendered by such 
a system worth more. We would not give the thousandth 
part of an Austrian kronen for as much of such morality, 
loyalty and education as could be ranged and regiment- 
ated between New York and Albany. When the late 
Mayor Gaynor was told that criminals could not be 
detected by honourable means, he dryly said, ‘Then 
don’t.” It is worth remembering, by the way, that Eng- 
land once had a Secretary of State who refused to em- 
ploy spies or to open letters—a gentleman, in other words. 
This was Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, and he took office 
on I January, 1642. 


Upon the occasion of the inaugural public meeting of 
the Land Tenure Reform Association in London fifty 
years ago, the editor of the Times took occasion to say 
that with conditions just as they were, Englishmen 
enjoyed “all the opportunities which the maddest philo- 
sopher or the wildest revolutionist could ever expect of 
legislation”; and, having said this, he went on to sug- 
gest that anyone who did not like the way things were 
run in England, might save up his money and emigrate 
to some new country where he could find all the free land 
he wanted. Time passed, the agitation of the malcontents 
finally made itself heard in Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment went about the business of preparing a return which 
would show who owned the land of England. The survey 
was the first of its kind since Domesday, and the results 
were astonishing, to say the least. The official figures 
showed that there were nearly a million landowners in 
England and Wales, outside the metropolis; but G. 
Shaw-Lefevre was able to demonstrate that the number 
of owners of agricultural land was not more than 200,000, 
and that 10,000 persons owned three-fourths of all the 
land of England and Wales. 


More years rolled by—a considerable number of them— 
and then one fine day some one discovered that “in the 
last half-century the rural population had fallen off by 
600,000.” Thus it appeared that a great many English- 
men had actually followed the advice which the Times 
had given in the brave days of ’71; they had emigrated, 
not so much to foreign countries, perhaps, as to the 
slums of English cities, where they have degenerated 
rather sadly, in the presence of the opportunities that 
the Times considered to be so plentiful. As Mr. Lloyd 
George once said, “The chariots of retribution are draw- 
ing nigh.” The real trouble is that these chariots must 
roll down a great many inoffensive people, before they 
arrive anywhere near Mr. Lloyd George and his like, 
if they ever arrive at all. 


THE theatre has so long been in the hands of commerce 
that it is a relief to see art beginning once more to assert 
its claims through the establishment of co-operative theat- 
rical enterprises such as the Theatre Guild in this 
country and several kindred organizations recently formed 
in London. In this connexion it is interesting to learn 
that a National Opera Company is in process of formation 
in London which will establish a repertory of forty operas, 
to be given on the profit-sharing system. There has also 
been organized in England a “National Co-operative and 
Dramatic Association” which is affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union. This kind of activity fairly takes one 
back to the guild-days of the Middle Ages; moreover, it 
furnishes an excellent example of that self-preserving 
instinct in humanity which we had occasion to mention 
recently. The policy of plays for revenue only has pretty 
thoroughly degraded the modern stage; and the public 
has been entirely too patient with that policy for either its 
own good or the good of the drama. But when the thing 
had become really a bit too bad, along came such organi- 
zations as the Theatre Guild and the Provincetown Play- 
ers in this country, and their kindred organizations in 
England, eliminating the commercial manager and giving 
the play for the sake of the play; and the public has 
supported them pretty well on the whole. We venture 
to believe that these hopeful and courageous under- 
takings, though a mere beginning, mark a decided turn 
for the better in our ailing drama. 


It is argued that these co-operative ventures are not truly 
co-operative, in that they do not share the benefits of 
co-operation with the consumer. Perhaps; it is certainly 
desirable for the sake of the drama and the public that we 
should have plenty of good drama and good opera at a 
price which shall make these things accessible to every 
one. But if these co-operative organizations present good 
plays at the same prices that one is obliged to pay for 
admission to the indifferent—and worse—productions that 
are offered in so many of our metropolitan theatres, they 
have performed no small service. It is hard to see how 
they can do much better than this while the minimum 
rental for a theatre in the city of New York continues 
to be around $2000 a week, and while the owner, by con- 
fiscating a large percentage of the returns of a successful 
production, can collect a maximum rental of $6000 weekly. 
If anyone will show us how cheap drama or cheap opera 
is possible under these conditions we shall be very glad to 
listen to him, and we imagine that the members of the 
Theatre Guild and of the Provincetown Players would 
share our eager interest in his scheme. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAN: 


SCRAPS OF PAPER AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue Washington conference last week did the regular 
thing, the expected and invariable thing, in adopting 
the Root resolutions concerning China. These resolu- 
tions followed the stereotyped form in such case made 
and provided, with no more significant verbal devia- 
tions than one sees sometimes in obituary-resolutions 
over the memory of some defunct lodge-brother. 
Drafting these resolutions was no tax upon the re- 
sources or the mentality of Mr. Root; anyone who 
had a moderate knowledge of European diplomatic 
history could close his eyes and dictate them from 
memory. They pledge the conferring Powers to 
respect the sovereignty, independence and the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of China; to pro- 
vide “the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity 
to China to develop and maintain for herself effective 
and stable government”; to use their influence for the 
principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
trade of all nations in the Chinese market; and to 
refrain from taking advantage of present conditions 
in order to secure special rights or privileges in China. 

The adoption of these resolutions puts this paper in 
a position now to show just what we have all along 
meant by intimating that the published decisions and 
agreements of the conference are of no importance 
whatever, but that its secret agreements and decisions 
are extremely important. Our readers are by this 
time aware, probably, that the last significant squab- 
ble over a market was over Morocco, and that this 
squabble culminated in the late unpleasantness of 1914. 
Well, the squabbling nations adopted precisely such 
resolutions, not only once but twice—at the Madrid 
conference in 1880, and at the Algeciras conference in 
1906. These resolutions were backed up by various 
other formal and public declarations to the same ef- 
fect; as for instance in 1901 and 1902, when France 
gave public assurance to Morocco on several occasions 
that she had no designs whatever against Morocco’s 
integrity or independence. Nothing could be fairer or 
handsomer all round than the public attitude of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Spain and Italy towards 
Morocco. Any complaint about it would have seemed 
hypercritical, any suspicion of it would at any time 
have been bitterly resented by the right-thinkers and 
hundred-per-centers of all the nations concerned. Any 
publication which ventured to warn its readers to take 
their time about accepting it at its face value, would 
have incurred all the superstitious displeasure that falls 
upon those who do not promote the popular illusions 
about statesmen and statecraft. 

Just so. But this is what really happened: France 
wanted an economic monopoly in Morocco; England 
wanted one in Egypt; so the two Governments came 
to a secret understanding whereby, in consideration of 
France letting England alone in Egypt, England should 
not stand in France’s way in Morocco. This agree- 
ment was made on 8 April, 1904, by the two Foreign 
Secretaries, Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé; and 
it did not become public until November, rgrr, and 
then only by accident, and its existence was not sus- 
pected, or even dreamed of, in either France or Eng- 
land until that time. The date of this agreement is 
noteworthy—8 April, 1904. The Act of Algeciras, 
pledging all the Powers to respect the sovereignty and 
integrity of Morocco, was signed 7 April, 1906. There- 
fore, when France and England signed that Act, the 
secret agreement between them had been in force just 


one day short of two years! Furthermore, it was in 
January, 1906, three months before the signing of 
the Act of Algeciras, that the British and French Gov- 
ernments entered into the secret military and naval 
“conversations” that never became known until 3 
August, 1914. Finally, in April, 1906, the same month 
in which the Act of Algeciras was signed, the British 
and Belgian military authorities entered into their 
secret arrangements for co-operation. 

So much, then, for the value of the published agree- 
ments of an international conference. If this paper 
be thought over-cautious for its incorrigible suspicions 
of the Washington conference, and of the Root reso- 
lutions in particular, we adduce the foregoing as fair 
reason for putting the burden of proof on those who 
think, or rather think they think, that this confer- 
ence and these resolutions are somehow “different.” 
The war of 1914 was “different”; for quite a long 
time it was different, and those whose foresight was 
as good as their hindsight, those who merely asked 
to be shown wherein it was different, were answered 
with the “one plain argument” that Lord Peter offered 
his brethren, in the “Tale of a Tub.” But it looks in 
retrospect quite as other wars look; quite as sordid, 
quite as commonplace, quite as unproductive of any 
of the beneficent results that were so hopefully 
expected from it. We now have a conference com- 
posed of precisely the same kind of people that com- 
posed the conferences of Madrid and Algeciras, repre- 
senting precisely the same sort of interests, actuated 
by precisely the same motives, and conferring over 
precisely the same sort of issue. Wherein, then, can 
this conference be reasonably thought different, and 
where is the slightest tenable ground for supposing 
that its methods or its upshot will be different? 

There is no difference whatever, and can be none. 
One pack of dogs fighting over a bone behaves like 
any other pack of dogs that ever fought over a bone. 
Introduce a bone amongst any pack of dogs, and you 
can foretell precisely how the dogs will behave. Intro- 
duce a parcel of alien exploitable territory amongst a 
pack of nationalist politicians, and you know to a 
certainty what they are going to do. There is no clair- 
voyance about it; anyone who knows enough to come 
in when it rains, probably, can manage this very mod- 
erate feat of intelligence. Morocco was good exploit- 
able territory in the ‘nineties. France, Germany and 
England were great capital-exporting countries, due 
to the fact that landlordism had pre-empted domestic 
economic opportunity and was charging a monopoly- 
price for access to it. Therefore the only thing that 
could happen, did happen. Through the secret trades 
and deals that we have just mentioned, one nation se- 
cured an economic monopoly in Morocco, and finally, 
in stark violation of every international agreement, 
like the Root resolutions, and in cynical disregard of 
its published pledges, consolidated a political control 
that extinguished Morocco’s political and administra- 
tive sovereignty. 

China to-day is the plum. China, in the first place, 
has the finest assortment of natural resources yet un- 
exploited by the great exporting Powers, Second, her 
immense population constitutes the largest potential 
trade-market. England attacked China in the early 
‘forties, and pocketed a port. Then France stepped in 
and took a slice of South China. Then Russia cab- 
baged certain areas in Mongolia, Then latterly Japan 
picked up some highly valuable odds and ends of terri- 
tory, and when the war of 1914 provided her with a 
truly golden opportunity, she became as busy as a bee. 
But now, in addition to these freebooting brethren 
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who are already on the ground, there is another great 
exporting Power to be considered, which stands in the 
same relation to China as Germany to Morocco in 
1900, i.e., the United States. Germany did not own 
an inch of Moroccan soil, and never asked for anything 
more than a fair field in commerce; but she already 
had a good trade going with Morocco and naturally 
wanted to develop it; quite as naturally, too, Germany 
disliked being crowded out by the economic monopoly 
which France, with the connivance of England, was 
busily establishing. Similarly, the United States does 
not own any Chinese land, but she has a huge deal of 
exportable capital that could find very remunerative 
employment over there, much more so than at home. 
Land in the United States began to bear a monopoly- 
value about 1890; consequently she was forced into the 
ranks of the exporting nations, making her debut in 
full-fledged economic imperialism in 1898. She was 
comparatively a late-comer, but has developed the pol- 
icy with great energy, and her development, as every 
one knows, has been tremendously accelerated recently, 
by sheer force of circumstances, Although the United 
States wants no territory in China and would prob- 
ably be as well satisfied with an honest open-door 
trade-policy in China as Germany was in Morocco, 
still China, as an exploitable market, looks just as good 
to the United States as it does to any of the other 
exporting Powers who have been for years buccaneer- 
ing in the Yellow Kingdom. 

One must estimate the Root resolutions by the light 
of these facts; and this is precisely what the journal- 
ists, and especially our liberal contemporaries who 
write decorative nonsense about Mr. Hughes’s states- 
manship and the wonderful things that can be expected 
of it, never take the trouble to do. The man who in 
the course of the last seven years has learned a thing 
or two about the diplomacy of imperialism will read 
the Root resolutions and say that they are admirable 
and first-class, quite as noble and disinterested as those 
of Madrid and Algeciras; and after that, he will think 
no more about them. His interest will then be to guess 
which way the secret trades and deals will go. Would 
it be better business, say, for England to afford Japan 
a little substantial guid pro quo in a private way, or 
to afford it to the United States? Would Mr. Balfour 
do better to make up to his strongest commercial com- 
petitor, personified by Mr. Hughes, or do as Lord 
Lansdowne did in 1904, and combine with the next 
strongest to oust the strongest? The answer is not 
difficult. 

Bill Nye once spoke of stopping at a hotel which 
printed a bill of fare chiefly, he thought, as a literary 
effort. Judged in this way, the Root resolutions are 
very interesting and commendable. For their content 
of fact, however, one would be wise to wait awhile 
before accepting them. When the secret understand- 
ings which accompany or ensue upon them are indi- 
cated—as inevitably they will be indicated—by the 
attitude taken towards China by the various nations 
and groups of nations, one will be better able to decide 
what they are worth. 


WHAT SOME NATIONALISTS FORGET. 


Even the cautious wording of inspired dispatches can 
not conceal the fact that the royal progress of the 
Prince of Wales through India has had an inauspicious 
beginning. Indeed, when one considers the present 
state of Indian loyalty to the British Crown, one 
wonders whether the young Prince was not perhaps 
more venturesome than sagacious in refusing to aban- 
don his Indian expedition. Not that he personally is 


in danger, but his visit promises to augment consider- 
ably the embarrassment with which Imperial Gov- 
ernment maintains its uneasy seat on the lid of the 
explosive Indian situation. This embarrassment is 
rather broadly hinted in the comments of the West- 
minster Gazette, which has lately become a morning 
paper devoted to the interest of the Asquithian Liber- 
als. The Gazette mournfully remarks that if 300 
million people want the British Government to go it will 
have to go, although the Empire has incurred obliga- 
tions in India which it can not lightly relinquish. 

This statement seems to us to mark a decided change 
in the attitude of, the Britisher towards the Empire, 
and from a number of recent happenings one might 
infer that it simply reflects a state of uncertainty in 
the Empire’s hold upon its far-flung possessions. As 
far as we know it is not in the tradition of the British 
Empire to give up anything which it once gets into 
its clutches; yet Persia has been abandoned to the 
Bolsheviki, Afghanistan has been allowed to discon- 
tinue the payment of tribute to Great Britain, Egypt is 
on the verge of getting its independence, and Mr. Lloyd 
George is trying very hard to arrive at a peaceful set- 
tlement with the Irish people. We do not remember 
anything like this in British history; and we are in- 
clined to think, as Mr. Stephen Leacock might say, that 
it is an indication of something. Even if it does not 
indicate a weakening of the imperial grip, it may at 
least be safely taken, in view of the unsettled English 
domestic situation and the enormous expense of empire, 
to indicate that the British Government is mancettvring 
for a breathing-spell in the heavy work of consolidat- 
ing its gains. Such a time offers an auspicious moment 
for the oppressed peoples of the Empire to strike effec- 
tively for freedom; therefore it would not be surpris- 
ing 1f the Westminster Gasctte were right, and if India 
should awaken some morning to find itself free of the 
British political machine which has so long dominated 
its affairs. 

This, of course, is a desirable thing. A foreign 
Government, even though, as Governments go, it may 
improve upon the native Government which it dis- 
places, must still be irritating to the subject race, from 
the very fact that it is a foreign Government. It 
humiliates the subject people before the world, because 
its presence is dramatic proof of their weakness; and 
its ignorance and disregard of the national temper and 
customs must necessarily afford constant cause for 
exasperation. The feeling thus: engendered inevitably 
manifests itself in efforts at resistance, which must be 
forcibly suppressed by the foreign Government, with 
further injury to its prestige. Thus resistance leads 
to coercion and coercion to further resistance, until the 
sense of injury in the subject people becomes as a 
festering sore which absorbs the attention and energy 
of the sufferer and must be healed before he can resume 
the normal course of his life. This psychological effect 
of alien Government is the dominant factor in all 
nationalist movements; and one of the prime evils of 
alien domination is that it has the effect of giving to 
race-consciousness and consciousness of nationality an 
importance entirely out of proportion to their real 
significance in normal human development. 

For these reasons it may be that the way of political 
emancipation must needs be the way of nationalist 
movements. The sense of freedom is perhaps equally 
important with freedom itself. Still it is not freedom; 
and when one considers the fearful price which hu- 
manity pays for the mere appearance, one can not 
help thinking that a great saving of life and energy 
might be made if the appearance and the reality could 
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be attained together. One must perforce sympathize 
with nationalist movements, yet one may justifiably 
doubt that their success will contribute greatly to the 
cause of freedom, because their objective is political 
emancipation, whereas the barrier between humanity 
and freedom is not political but economic. Political 
government, whether native or alien, exists for the 
purpose of facilitating the economic exploitation of 
one class in society by another; and like the conditions 
and methods of economic exploitation, it will have 
everywhere the same character. To get rid of a par- 
ticular political Government or a political system while 
leaving untouched the economic order which renders 
a people exploitable, is simply to exchange it for an- 
other political Government or system which will from 
its nature be quite as oppressive. If the three hundred 
million people of India succeed in dislodging the British 
political machine, they will be no nearer freedom than 
are the “liberated” peoples of Central Europe, for they 
will still be exploited. Only the other day, press-dis- 
patches from India made much of the English Prince’s 
reception by the Gaekwar of Baroda, “one of the 
most powerful native rulers, whose resources are said 
to be almost unfathomable and whose yearly income 
is placed at many millions of dollars.” It is unlikely 
that the Gaekwar’s own efforts produce these millions; 
indeed there is every reason to believe that he gets them 
through the exploitation of a good many thousand 
Hindus. Well, then, the Gaekwar and others of his 
kind will still be sitting securely on the necks of the 
Indian people even after Great Britain gets off, and 
the Indian people will have to displace these native 
exponents of privilege before its condition can be 
greatly improved. Then, too, while corrupt native 
Governments may profitably grant concessions to 
foreign exploiters, the problem of exploitation by 
foreigners will still exist, be the foreigners British or 
of some other nationality. Ireland, also, when it shall 
finally attain its political independence, will still have 
to rid itself of both Irish and English landlords if its 
people are to be really free. 

A free people, then, would not be a people exploited 
only by its own privileged class, but a people that was 
not exploited at all. Freedom means the right of the 
individual to have unhampered access to natural oppor- 
tunities and to enjoy the fruits of his own labour. It 
means, in effect, an abundance of the means to sustain 
life, and leisure to cultivate the better man in him. If 
he must pay ruinous tribute for access to the soil, or 
accept the alternative of competing with his fellows in 
an overcrowded labour-market, toiling to-day, as Her- 
bert Spencer says, in order that he may get the means 
of toiling to-morrow; if this be his fate, he is not a 
free man, and one might reasonably expect it to be a 
matter of indifference to him whether the people who 
exploit him speak his own language or some other. 
Save for the curious fact that native exploiters usually 
tend to drive their victims a bit harder than the alien 
master, there is really not much room for choice be- 
tween them. It is not in the last analysis so lamentable 
that Englishmen should exploit Hindus, or Americans 
Filipinos, or Frenchmen or Spaniards Moroccans, as 
it is that men should exploit men. 

It is this reflection which leads us often to wish that 
those nationalists who now serve so ably and devotedly 
the causes of their various oppressed nationalities 
might transfer their energies to the general cause of 
human freedom. The way to human freedom is 
through the abolition of the conditions which make 
exploitation possible. Agitation towards this end could 


be carried on quite as effectively, one would think, 
under a foreign as under a native political Government ; 
and when it succeeded, the machinery of the foreign 
Government would disappear quite as speedily and 
automatically as would the machinery of the native 
Government under like circumstances, because its 
character and function are essentially the same. Of 
course, the psychological effect of foreign domination 
might render such a method impossible of application; 
but we should like mightily to see it tried. 


A SIDE LIGHT ON MONOPOLY. 


SOMETIMES it seems to us that the true character of 
monopoly is never quite so plain as when somebody 
makes available some portion of humanity’s stock of 
natural and non-reproducible resources which has 
hitherto been unavailable. Here, for example, is this 
matter of real estate in New York City. Standing- 
room on Manhattan Island is subject to monopolistic 
control and exploitation, for the simple reason that the 
supply is fixed and predetermined, while the demand 
is constantly on the increase. Recently, however, some 
of our boldest boosters have revived an old project for 
increasing the ava‘iable land-supply hereahouts by an 
engineering operation which will extend the habitable 
surface of the Island some six miles down the bay. 
The promoters have estimated that an outlay of $600 
millions will be required for the completion of the 
project. To the casual observer, it may appear that 
this investment is very much like that which a corpora- 
tion may lay out in the construction of a factory; and 
yet it should be perfectly plain that long before the 
pumps have exposed the bottom of the bay to the sun- 
light, the reclaimed lands will have become subject to 
all the laws of monopoly. 

For the purpose of our argument, we may perhaps 
assume that at the moment when the reclaimed area 
is ready for occupancy, the market-value of the new 
lands is exactly equal to the cost of the work of re- 
clamation. Under this condition, the fee charged by 
the corporation for the use of the lands is not rent at 
all, in the economic sense, but interest on capital in- 
vested in the improvement of a site, which for the 
time being has no value whatever in itself. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, we thus have improvements which 
yield interest, standing upon a site which yields no 
rent. The engineering corporation has already created 
all the value it will ever create; and because the rate of 
return is what it is, one may see clearly that the whole 
of this value is embodied in the improvements, to the 
complete exclusion of the land. 

Now, although we may reasonably conceive of this 
condition of affairs as existing at some particular point 
of time in the history of the project, we can not pos- 
sibly suppose that the situation will remain unchanged. 
As we look forward, we see the corporation receiving 
each year a larger and larger return upon the fixed 
amount of its investment. We know that this is not a 
return upon new improvements made by the corpora- 
tion, for it will not have expended a penny for im- 
provements since the completion of the original pro- 
ject. We know that the additional income is economic 
rent, which flows automatically into the treasury of 
the corporation, by reason of the fact that it exercises 
a monopoly-control over the area which the improve- 
ments have made available for occupation. After a 
short period of expansion, the boundaries of Manhat- 
tan have once more become as firmly fixed as they ever 
were; the population, however, has gone on increasing, 
and by virtue of that fact, the corporation has come 
into possession of an unearned income which did not 
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exist: at all until a surplus appeared, over and above the 
normal return upon the cost of the improvement. 

Now for the comfort of some of our dissident 
friends, we will say that we are not trying to prove 
that the income upon the investment in improvements 
is an earned income, or that the investors have any 
kind of moral right to live happily ever after on the 
proceeds of their stocks and bonds. Capital and labour 
must be brought together for the execution of the pro- 
ject of reclamation; hence the enterprise offers a fair 
field for every sort of experiment in co-operation and 
industrial democracy. The point we want to make is 
that under any economic system except one of out- 
and-out collectivism, the individual, or corporation, or 
guild, or workers’ syndicate, which undertook the 
work of reclamation, and subsequently controlled the 
reclaimed land, would enjoy a monopoly-privilege, and 
would therefore receive an unearned income in the 
form of rent. If this condition should remain uncor- 
rected, let us say in a country which had gone over 
completely to a system of self-governing producers’ 
syndicates, the syndicates which operated industries that 
rested directly upon natural resources would still be 
able to overreach and exploit the other groups of pro- 
ducers who necessarily contributed to the increase in 
land-values, but held no monopolistic privilege which 
would enable them to draw off a fair share of the 
increment. 


THE DIVINITY OF OFFICEHOLDERS. 


BioGRAPHY is always interesting, if it is well done, so 
perhaps it is no wonder that the book-market shows 
something of a run on journalistic sketches of public 
men. Several volumes of these have already appeared 
in the wake of the “Mirrors of Downing Street,” and 
probably the market would hold up under a few more. 
We have the “Mirrors of Washington” and “Washing- 
ton Close-ups” portraying American political leaders, 
and on the English side, a volume called “Political 
Profiles” by that excellent political reporter, Mr. Her- 
bert Sidebotham. The general characteristic of these 
books—more notable in some than in others, but pres- 
ent in all—is their deliberate and generally successful 
effort to free themselves from illusion in their view 
of their subjects. The writers seem quite well to get 
away from the current superstitious regard paid to 
officeholders ; a regard which is quite as apparent, by 
the way, in detraction as in praise. They permit no 
divinity to hedge their subjects, but write of them as 
men quite like themselves or like anybody else, but 
lifted, for the most part accidentally and through no 
merit of their own, into positions of notoriety. This 
mode of treatment is a very different thing from the 
mere conscientious striving after impartiality; it goes 
much deeper and is extremely salutary. 

Superstition always dies hard, and a certain obsequi- 
ous interest in persons who have come into some facti- 
tious power—even when there is not the remotest 
consideration of personal gain or loss—is the supersti- 
tion which has perhaps the strongest tenacity of life. 
Yet it is as absurd and stultifying as superstition can 
possibly be. “Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer by this son of York”—+there is 
the glossary and the rhetoric of this superstition. One 
need not go back to Shakespeare, however, for these; 
one will find them in yesterday’s newspaper; one can 
find them in the exaggerated attention paid by press, 
pulpit and school to the minutiz of what public men 
say and are supposed to think, their demeanour and 
appearance, their goings and comings, and so on. The 
fact is, of course, as nearly every one is aware, that 


they are of all men the most inconsiderable, as one 
may easily discern from a brief study of the general 
type of being that one finds gravitating into public 
life, the type exhibited so largely in the volumes to 
which we refer. Their authority is apparent, not real. 
The real power in any country is the power of owner- 
ship; and these men are as purely agents, their power 
and that of their office is as purely derived from the 
power of ownership as that of any steward or chauffeur 
in the country. Nearly every one, we say, knows this; 
but the superstition that in the days of divine right, 
used to attach itself to kings, has in a democracy 
been transferred to these persons and still persists. 

The fact that character-studies like “The Mirrors of 
Downing Street” are being widely read, seems to hint 
at a dwindling of this superstition; and they are there- 
fore to be welcomed and encouraged. We have often 
thought that it would be first-class journalistic enter- 
prise for a newspaper to send some able writer down 
to discover the city of Washington. The thing has 
never been done. To take our public men one after 
another, and show objectively and without the slightest 
illusion or superstition, just as Rabelais describes 
Friar John of the Funnels or Homenas, the Bishop of 
Papimany, what sort of men they are, what the general 
furniture of their mind is, what they do in order to 
get through the twenty-four hours of the day, how 
they amuse themselves, what they talk about in their 
more serious moments and in their lighter moments— 
we believe that people would read this with avidity and 
profit. Having long had this notion, we have pleasure 
in thinking that the public interest displayed in these 
recent volumes bears it out as a good one. 

The New York Evening Post the other day quoted 
some remarks of ours about the disappearance of the 
State before a system of free co-operation upon un- 
monopolized natural resources; and it rather tartly 
observed that when we got that system into full swing 
it might not look so much unlike the State itself. True, 
probably, for the Evening Post; we ourselves doubt 
greatly whether anyone connected with that paper could 
discern any difference. One difference, however, that 
might be discerned by anyone possessed of the mach- 
inery necessary for discerning anything, is that the 
superstition we are discussing would be absent under 
such a system, for there would be no object in culti- 
vating it. Under a system of economic freedom, which 
is pure democracy, all public service would be of a 
strictly administrative nature, and clearly seen to be 
such. The public servant would be known and under- 
stood of all men, in Mr. Bryan’s excellent phrase, as 
“the people’s hired man,” fulfilling a manifestly neces- 
sary and convenient public function. He would be 
accepted and respected accordingly, as the traffic- 
policemen, for instance, are now accepted, without 
any superstitious over-sensitiveness to the fact of their 
position. 

This in itself would be most salutary, and anything 
that tends towards it by helping to discredit the colossal 
popular superstition about officeholders, is worth 
speaking a good word for. Revolutions or political 
changes never set people free, because nothing does or 
can enslave a people except their own ignorance and 
superstition. If there is not enough general intellig- 
ence afoot to take proper advantage of a revolution, 
then the revolution costs more than it is worth; if 
there is enough intelligence, on the other hand, the 
revolution is not necessary and will not take place. 
The superstition about the divine right of kings did 
not disappear because it was fought down by revolu- 
tionary violence. It dissolved insensibly without any- 
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one being really aware of it, because people simply 
~stopped thinking in those terms. They came to look 
upon a king as they would upon any other mortal. As 
Mr. Dooley wittily expressed it: “Th’ windy-shades is 
up at the King’s house as well as ivrywhere else. Th’ 
gas is lighted, an’ we see His Majesty stormin’ around 
because th’ dinner is late, kickin’ th’ rile dog, whalin’ 
th’ princes iv th’ blood with a lath, brushin’ his crown 
befure goin’ out, shavin’ his chin, sneakin’ a dhrink at 
bedtime, jawin’ his wife an’ makin’ faces at his 
daughter.” No superstition about kings can withstand 
that sort of thing, and no superstition about officehold- 
ers can long survive a general inoculation with the 
method and temper of such books as “The Mirrors of 
Downing. Street.” 


IN THE FRIGID ZONE. 


“FATHER,” asked Molly, “did any of my ancestors come over 
in the ‘Mayflower’ ?” 

“No, Molly, they didn’t. Your great-grandfather was an 
Englishman of Irish descent born in Naples; your grandmother 
was a Virginia cavalier whose paternal ancestors came from 
the Palatinate; as for me, I compromised, and was born in 
Indiana; but very soon after that, your grandfather and grand- 
mother moved to Charleston; and there I grew up. But that 
isn’t the whole story. I believe there’s a strain of French 
blood somewhere, and that one of your mother’s forbears 
was a Czech,” 

“Gracious! Father, what does that make me?” 

“A' true American, my dear; what Trilby used to call ‘the 
altogether.’ But why, may I ask, all this interest in the family 
tree?” 

“Well, you see, mother and I called on Mrs. Cabot-Standish 
to-day, and she was telling us all about the Daughters of the 
Mayflower.” 

“That accounts for it,” I interrupted. “I’ve been wondering 
why this room felt so chilly. I well remember when your 
mother and I first went to Boston to live. We were young, 
had just been married, and were living in three rooms on 
Mt. Auburn Street. Our breakfasts and dinners we took at Miss 
Priscilla Brimmer’s on—what street was it~Acorn, Cedar, 
Chestnut?—but your mother insisted on getting luncheon in 
our apartment. She wanted to study housekeeping, she said, 
and, I think, to test my constitution. Our house was on a 
corner, and as I walked up the hill at about a quarter to one, 
your mother would watch for me out of the window so that 
she might have luncheon all laid by the time I got up to the 
third floor. I never could tell, at that distance, whether it was 
your mother’s blonde head I saw at the window or my bath 
sponge drying.” 

“But mother’s hair is grey,” said Molly. 

“Oh, Molly, Molly! I suppose, for you, your mother’s 
hair has been always grey, and your father’s beard long and 
white. My dear, et in Arcadia ambo, your mother and I— 
oh, well, if you ‘hate Latin’—we, too, have lived in Arcady. 
As I was saying, every Sunday night at supper, Miss Brimmer, 
seated in her high chair at the head of the table, would say: 
‘Professor, will you have cream-toast or lamb warmed in 
its own gravy?’ That used to seem to me impious, for the 
Bible says we mustn’t eat a kid seethed in its mother’s milk, 
and it seems to me that a lamb is more closely related to 
its own gravy than even a kid to its mother, 

“But that isn’t what I started to tell you. The first night 
we took dinner at Miss Brimmer’s, we were placed at a table 
with a Mr. and Mrs. Beverly Welles. I suppose there had 
been some previous conversation, but to me the question came 
like Jove’s bolt out of a clear sky, or the first note of a jazz 
orchestra. ‘Do you pronounce it apothéosis or apotheésis ?’ 

“Mrs. Welles had asked the question. She was smiling, 
but her eyes had an icy glitter, and I felt cold chills running 
along my spine. I was tempted to tell her I had conscientious 
scruples against pronouncing it either way, but that wouldn’t 
do. So I made a wild stab at it, and, of course, pronounced 
it wrong.” ' 

“Which way did you pronounce it, Dad?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know; and I don’t know to this 
day which way is right. I only know I pronounced it wrong. 
The next day I had a severe cold from the nervous shock 
and chill. Your mother, I believe, never quite forgave my 
lapsus Bostonie, though she herself had never even heard 
of the word before. 

“The chill was presently taken out of the air, though, and 


in a very odd way. Every one smelled smoke. Something 
was burning, and something with an odour all its own. Miss 
Brimmer was alarmed for fear the house was on fire. But 
all at once Mr. Welles gave a queer little shriek, quite a lady- 
like shriek, and stood up. Then we saw that the smoke was 
curling up from his trouser-leg, at which he was making 
wild dabs # 

“Why, it was like Mr. Krook, in ‘Bleak House,’” gasped 
Molly. 

“Not at all, my dear. Mr. Welles was a total abstainer. 
Besides nothing could burn spontaneously in Boston. No; 
Mr. Welles, it seems, suffered from rheumatism, and used 
to wear queer little Japanese stoves pinned to his drawers. 
One of these stoves had become unpinned, and had slipped 
down and fallen open, and the glowing stick of charcoal had 
set fire to his socks and trousers. I thought the affair was a 
joke, but Miss Brimmer made me understand that it wasn’t. 
Perhaps it wasn’t. Perhaps he was trying to apotheosize 
himself. 

“T remember that the Welleses had a little girl named Evelyn, 
who wanted to have a doll; but Mrs. Welles didn’t believe in 
dolls, so she gave Evelyn a plaster cast of the Venus de Milo. 
But Evelyn wanted a doll, so she made Venus a dress and 
bonnet out of an old towel and called her Constance. Every 
Tuesday she would bring the dress and bonnet out of their 
hiding place and play ‘mother’ with Constance.” 

“But why only on Tuesdays?” asked Molly. 

“I don’t mean on Tuesdays only—she did it every chance 
she had—but on Tuesdays Mrs. Welles always went to her 
Browning Club in Cambridge a 

“What's a Browning Club?” interrupted Molly. 

“It is, or was, a prehistoric secret society like the Ku-Klux 
or the I. W. W. Nobody could belong until he—generally 
she—could say the Decalogue backwards. Did you ever stop 
to think, my dear, how much easier it is to do the decalogue 
backwards than to say it? Mrs. Welles never came home till 
late, so that Evelyn had the whole afternoon free from inter- 
ruptions.” 

“But, father, I should think Evelyn would have broken the 
Venus.” Molly has a practical mind. 

“She did, and then your mother gave her a real doll. Mrs. 
Welles didn’t like it at all; but it was a Tuesday, and when 
she got back from Cambridge she was too fatigued to argue 
the matter. You see, real Bostonians won’t associate with 
anybody but themselves; across the river they won’t even do 
that. I remember your friend Mrs. Cabot-Standish, on one 
occasion, caught sight of her own reflection in a mirror in a 
shop window. The reflection was smiling at her, but Mrs. 
Standish, thinking it was just some person coming out of the 
shop, drew herself up, turned away and cut herself dead. 
So, you see, a Boston-Cambridge Browning Club was just 
the sort of thing that would make a person tired. 

“But, of course, there are many delightful Bostonians. Some 
of them come from Ohio, and some from California, some 
from New York and some from the South, and not a few 
from Ireland. I remember one from ” But here Molly 
groaned, so I gathered up my papers and went off to look for 
her mother. 


L. Macruper PaAssano. 
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AGAINST OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM. 
ALL controversies, even mankind’s immemorial ones, 
become old; and then we debaters are like greybeards, 
fighting over the battles of our youth, sometimes the 
battles of our grandfathers’ youth, not realizing that 
the world has rolled into a new millennium. But as 
they,are more and more divorced from life, our dis- 
putes become more simple and defined ; every one, the 
small as well as the great, takes part in them; and the 
whole world is arrayed, more clearly than even a be- 
liever in the class-war could imagine, in two factions. 
Then there is only one course left ; one must be against 
both sides. To anyone who wants to become real—for 
we are all born last century’s ghosts—it is not enough 
to-day, when all arguments sound hollow, and espe- 
cially to those who use them, to be “in the right’: 
one must deny the very assumptions upon which the 
arguments of “the right” as well as the wrong are 
founded, for the sake of life, which these assumptions 
emprison and poison. One must be not merely against 
wrong issues, one must be against all issues; this dras- 
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tic, perhaps dangerous denial is needed if we are to 
affirm everything else. We must deny the meanings 
which men have given to life so that life itself shall 
have a meaning. 

The time has passed when reality can be entertained 
in the disguise of an issue. What is it that men call 
an issue? It is to make a tragic problem (for all 
problems are tragic) so small and so empty that every- 
body can understand it. Everybody must understand 
it, for everybody must take sides: this is really the 
important thing; man is a creature with a mania for 
being either among the sheep or the goats, and it is 
this longing which he desires to satisfy, and by no 
means his longing to comprehend existence. It does 
not really matter, fundamentally, to men that they are 
not discussing realities; they are discussing, and that 
is enough. So they falsify life radically to make pos- 
sible an attitude for everybody; and then they live this 
falsification, which is their life. Men’s arguments do 
not matter at all, therefore; they neither injure nor 
save anything: the dangerous thing is always the pri- 
mal assumption upon which they rest. There only 
one finds something real, even if wrong; and the 
philosopher must question this, and this only. He 
can not recognize the issues which men discuss, for 
in them he discovers no longer the shape of a living 
reality: they are not his issues. If he sets himself in 
the lists prepared for him, he binds himself willingly 
in small lies, and puts out his eyes with his own fingers. 

Yet this is the convention under which all things 
are conceived: everything is an issue, everything 1s 
made small, even the problem of existence itself. The 
question of life has become this: whether happiness 
can be attained or not—and in the end every man feels 
that he would not have this happiness even if it came 
to him of itself. Yet he desires happiness, but not 
after it has passed through the argument-mill. 

The falsification in this dispute is so naive that it is 
scarcely interesting: yet, seeing that we do not seek 
happiness, let us examine it. First, then, there is a 
living truth: that man desires happiness. “Well,” 
says the optimist, “happiness is possible. Let us 
therefore define happiness; and then let us ‘pursue’ it. 
But as I want you all to help me, you must all agree 
with me in my definition of happiness. That is not 
difficult : I must discover what you all believe happiness 
to be; and what you all regard as happiness is the 
right to do what you like. Very well, then: agreed. 
But now, propelled from behind by reason, I must 
take another step. It is not I merely, alas, who have 
the right to do what I like, but all men. Therefore I 
must exercise my freedom only in so far as in doing 
so I do not prevent anyone else frdm doing the same. 
In short, I must do what I do not like—in fact, every 
one must do what he does not like—in order that all 
may have the infinite satisfaction of doing what they 
like.” But the “all,” alas, no longer exists: the very 
goal which the optimist set out to reach seems, in his 
attainment of it, to have disappeared. Happiness has 
vanished; but never mind, there is still “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” That must there- 
fore be happiness itself, seeing that our argument has 
carried us to it. Moreover this it is possible to attain: 
so man can indeed be happy. 

The refutation of this happiness is that man does 
not want it. This is not the goal which he set out 
with such great longing to reach. Rather than rest in 
this, he would endure every pain, suffer every calam- 
ity, even utterly extinguish his being, so that he might 
realize to its last pang the terrible urgency of life 
within him, waiting to be discharged. In his heart he 
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would prefer this; for this would be in some sense 
realization, and “the happiness of the greatest number” 
is attained only in the defeat of realization. The ra- 
tionalization of happiness is only a deception, by which 
the optimist forces upon man something which he 
does not want. The triumph of optimism is possible. 
That is just what man fears most; and his optimism 
would be to believe with the pessimists that it is not 
possible. 

This is our paradox, that the goals which we set 
before us we do not desire. We bend all our energy 
to realize something, yet we do not wish to realize 
it. Our beliefs and our desires are at war; and what 
When equi- 
librium and stability—that stability which, it seems to 
us, we long for so strongly—have been realized, then 
we discover only their meanness. We see our great 
longing satisfied, and our satisfaction is paltry. Then 
comes disillusionment and despair. This seems to be 
all that life has to give; for if attainment itself is 
hollow, what else can there be which is real? Our 
very successes seem to make existence more meaning- 
less ; we are ashamed of the shabby scrap of happiness 
that we have suffered pain in conquering. We have set 
the goal for life, we have attained it, and it is insignifi- 
cant: therefore life itself must be insignificant. Prog- 
tress is something which defeats itself fatally when 
it succeeds ; its victories bring only disgust, and out of 
that disgust comes the violence of desperation, the 
despair of men when they discover that they can not 
rest in the most comfortable beds, even when they 
have specially prepared them. Optimism has only to 
be consummated to create pessimism. 

What is it that deceives men so openly that in la- 
bouring for insignificant goals they think they are 
consummating their freedom? What is it that makes 
common and small their longing for an existence of 
freedom and ecstacy? It is logical reason, that optimis- 
tic, persuasive, utilitarian reason, which can so fatally 
make everything mean. Our wisdom deceives us more 
to-day than folly itself. It is not only insufficient 
for us; it is destructive, negative. It is at enmity with 
life, for it seeks only one thing, stability for the sake 
of safety. Even when it thinks it “pursues” freedom, 
it is only pursuing safety. 

In it there is no redemption: we need a new wisdom, 
a wisdom without prudence, hardy; beyond the cal- 
culation of optimism and pessimism, too careless, in- 
deed, for it; too frivolous and too serious to take 
progress seriously ; incapable of thinking in terms of 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” Its 
great distinction will be precisely an incapacity to do 
what the old wisdom has done. It will not disprove 
the old wisdom: it will simply be beyond it. It will 
not, for instance, refute progress: that would be un- 
intelligent, for progress refutes itself. Let progress 
go on, it will say, but do not be swindled by it. Do not 
be deceived by anyone who tells you that necessity 
can be abolished ; and do not even desire that it should 
be abolished, for if it did not exist how could your 
freedom exist? What would your freedom be without 
something against which to strive and to triumph? A 
“state,” a concept, a neutral thing, almost as bad as 
heaven. Express yourself, then; attain and maintain 
your freedom—and take the consequences; on no ac- 
count escape them, for in doing that you are once more 
deceived, and you will once more be disillusioned. For 
it is not what you experience, but what you do not 
experience that brings disillusionment. Assert yourself 
to the utmost; there is no other wisdom, no other 
knowledge, no other life, nothing else which you may 
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experience and possess in the world; if this passes 
you by then all has passed you by. 

The great error of our old wisdom was this: that 
it set in the future only happiness, harmony, stability ; 
and this is the last Philistinism of which man is cap- 
able, whatever fine names he may give it. For man 
will not be satisfied with mere harmony: he desires 
discord as well. He desires everything: happiness and 
pain, harmony and discord, chance and issue. It was 
the distinction of Sorel that, in his adumbration of 
the future, he recognized this. He swept away the 
future of attainment and set in its place a great catas- 
trophe, the myth of the General Strike, and over the 


edge of that unresolved event he would not look. That. 


is the last word which our wisdom, disillusioned by 
Utopias, has said. We are no longer in a time when 
we can think that freedom and happiness can be pos- 
sessed by arrangement; we know they must be fought 
for: for the fight for them, too, is part of freedom, 
part of the happiness which men desire. Yet every aim 
of man is not on that account annulled; for man finds 
his aim, realizes himself anew, in this new life, this 
new acceptance of life. To sweep away from the world 
at any rate the last trace of “heaven”; to reject the 
ideal of an earthly paradise, to choose, instead of 
Utopia, life, is itself to attain something which has 
never yet been attained. 
Epwin Murr. 


FIFTY-ONE-FORTY-NINE. 


Tue late Dr. Ernest Southard, director of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital, was a philosopher as well as 
an authority on mental diseases. He used to say that 
any philosophic theory which assumes one-hundred- 
per-cent accuracy and completeness is by that very 
assumption rendered inaccurate and fallacious; the ab- 
solute statement carries within itself, in its absolute- 
ness, the error that in some measure confutes it. I do 
not know whether Dr. Southard worked the idea out 
in writing. He spoke better than he wrote. His de- 
velopment of any idea, old or new, in conversation, or 
monologue, was so emphatically original and independ- 
ent that he seemed to be discovering thoughts as he 
talked. Somehow I got the idea from him and hereby 
acknowledge the debt, but I do not desire to make him 
responsible for anything that follows. 

The idea is not new. Long ago Walter Bagehot 
pointed out that the thoughts of philosophers live not 
in systems but in brilliant fragments. The system 
tumbles: a few wonderful thoughts detached from the 
system, side remarks, obster dicta, remain. A small 
perfection outlives the whole, as, in Gautier’s poem, 
le buste survit a la cité. This is true of some ancient 
philosophers whose works no longer exist except in 
a few gnomic utterances. It is also true of philoso- 
phers whose complete works crowd the shelves. 
No system stands, and the pleasure of reading a history 
of philosophy is the pleasure of exploring ruins. The 
greatest of philosophers, if not unsystematic, was 
piecemeal and informal in method, and the question 
whether Plato had a system has not been finally an- 
swered. Socrates, under Plato’s management, drove 
some ideas adroitly into the corner and made them 
yield what still seems the ultimate truth, but his genius 
with its rich vein of humour consisted largely in the 
skill with which he defined questions and let them go 
their ways naked, without the garment of a complete 
reply. 

There are, doubtless, some ideas which are either 
altogether true or altogether false. But they are 
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usually simple propositions, matters of fact. For ex- 
ample, the Declaration of Independence either was or 
was not signed, and the date on which it was or was 
not signed either was or was not the fourth day of 
July, 1776. The deed and the date are verifiable and 
there can not be a relative or partial or qualified state- 
ment of the fact itself; not until you raise the many 
questions of how that fact behaves in the company of 
other facts. What was the meaning of the Declaration 
of Independence? What were the characters and 
motives of the men who signed it? Why is the year 
named by the figures, 1776? What is a fourth-of-July 
oration? Then the fact is set adrift on the vexed 
waters of opinion and can never be anchored or find 
a safe harbour. 

Though the professional philosopher is the avowed 
seeker for absolute verity, nevertheless—so full is this 
subject of delightful contradictions—it is the duffer, 
the untrained thinker, who demands complete, unshaded 
truth. The trained philosopher has turned over in his 
mind so many difficult ideas that he is a little wary of 
the last word even when he is engaged in polemics with 
another philosopher. It is the thoughtless man who 
proclaims himself “one-hundred-per-cent American” 
and thinks he is saying something. Philosophers like 
Emerson and Browning are puzzled by the question 
whether man is yet one-hundred-per-cent man. The 
philosopher may chase and believe he has captured non- 
existent absolutes. The ordinary man is deceived every 
day by his unphilosophic trust in some absolute. The 
legal gentry, the most ignorant, backward, and dis- 
honest of all the respectable professions, not excepting 
the clergy, are responsible for the absurd lie uttered 
every hour in every court by a witness who promises 
to tell “the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth.” A philosopher would reply to the officer who 
administers the oath: “I should like to do that, but 
it can not be done. Look in the book which you hold 
and consider the. words of Pilate.” 

To the popular belief in one-hundred-per-cent-ism, 
the manufacturers of a certain popular brand of soap 
appeal with deliberate or unwitting cleverness when they 
advertise their commodity as being “99-44/100 per cent 
pure.” The effect is somewhat like that of selling a 
fifty-dollar suit of clothes for forty-nine dollars and 
ninety-nine cents. But it reaches a motive even deeper 
than the economic. Its gesture of honesty, its shaving 
off a sliver from the absolute cake, with no regard 
whatever for chemical facts, strikes the buyer’s sense 
of absolute perfection. That soap becomes in imagina- 
tion even more than 100 per cent pure. 

The instincts of the ordinary mind are not wholly, 
that is, not “absolutely” wrong. The philosopher has 
something to learn from the phrases of the street, which 
are often in a blundering way precise and suggestive. 
A current American phrase is “fifty-fifty.” It expresses 
the virtue of fairness and balance, of honest division 
and concession, of democratic equality. The man who 
is willing to “go fifty-fifty” is surely the man who 
deals justly with his neighbour. He is neither gener- 
ous nor greedy but “square,” and the spirit of the late 
Mr. Roosevelt smiles benignly on him from the im- 
partial heavens. 

The trouble with fifty-fifty as a philosophy is that 
it is an intellectual dead-lock; it is too fair, too even, 
and thought ceases to move. But suppose we modify 
it by just one point. Have we not in fifty-one-forty- 
nine the mathematical symbol of a philosophy which 
can work, which admits everything and yet is not static? 
If, as between two conflicting propositions, one pro- 
position is in control of fifty-one per cent of the shares 
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of stock, it dominates without being a whole-hogger. 
Its one degree of majority is sufficient. The flow of 
reason is in the direction which it wills, but it must 
recognize and adapt itself to the hindrances set up by 
its adversary. 

Apply this to any of the old philosophic quarrels. 
For example, optimism-pessimism. That controversy 
has long been recognized as futile, expressed in those 
terms. The optimists are now willing to call themselves 
meliorists. I do not know whether the successors of 
Leopardi and Schopenhauer have substituted pejorist 
for pessimist. But the old issue, in its uncompromising 
antithesis, is a dead issue. Nobody now is foolish 
enough to try to maintain that this is the best possible 
of worlds or that it is utterly damned and damnable. 
We take Huxley’s position that it is slightly better than 
worse. “The world,” he said, “is neither so good, nor 
so bad, as it conceivably might be; and as most of us 
have reason, now and again, to discover that it can 
be.” “Men with any manhood in them find life quite 
worth living under worse conditions than these’—the 
conditions that nine out of ten of us have to put up 
with. Life triumphs over death, health is victorious 
_ over disease, by a small margin. Everybody wishes 
that the margin were broader, that the gods had been 
more liberal and expansive and given us an ampler 
sense of security. But the margin, though narrow, is 
secure and to a philosopher it is sufficient. If the 
margin were not there in its slim persistence, we should 
all be dead; the game would.be finished and the lights 
out. The lights continue to flicker and the game goes 
on with a proper amount of swearing at the unsteadi- 
ness of the lights but with no evident disposition on the 
part of most of the players, even the millions who are 
badly defeated, to give up the game. 

It is one of the ironies of philosophy that some 
thinkers who have most eloquently dreamed of the 
extreme bliss of annihilation and have proved that the 
dice are loaded against us, have been men of superb 
intellectual vitality and courage. Witness Leopardi, 
Schopenhauer, the later Carlyle who became Trollope’s 
Dr. Pessimist Anticant, and that thoughtful, though 
technically ignorant, philosopher, Mark Twain. If 
Empedocles jumped into the crater—a dubitable legend 
—his motive was to secure his reputation as a demi- 
god. These men by their living vigour tipped the 
scales against their own arguments; their very eager- 
ness for honest thinking pushes down the right-hand 
pan, and the left-hand pan with its burden of sorrows 
kicks the beam. The joy of imagining “Jude the 
Obscure” or “The City of Dreadful Night” outweighs 
the misery and gloom of the subject. In the act of 
giving a desperatesview of creation, a creator is at 
work, and thus life gets the better of it. The degree 
of triumph may be ever so slight; but that small de- 
termining preponderance is enough. It is the one per 
cent that counts. 

Take another philosophic contest: free-will-deter- 
minism. According to the fifty-one-forty-nine philo- 
sophy, the determinists are beaten; for they must 
freeze the universe up tight and not allow the least 
trickle of freedom; that is, they must be hundred-per- 
centers or nothing. Whereas the free-willers need 
only a little possibility of novelty; an inch to gain, not 
an ell, but all the light-days between the stars. That 
little was expressed by Emerson in the image of the 
atom of will to be free, gallantly contending against 
a universe of chemistry and in his effort, poetic rather 
than rational, to pull Fate loose from its moorings; he 
did not pretend that man can control the good ship 
Beautiful Necessity, independent of winds and tides, 


or even that she is sure of making port; all he de- 
manded was a moving ship with a little free intelligence 
on board. Similarly the quarrel of William James 
with the “hard” determinists consists in a manceuvre 
for one point, for a modicum of fluidity sufficient to 
break up the rigid iron-clad universe, for the admis- 
sion of a small measure of choice and chance. The 
feeblest ray of light intruded into the dark-room of 
his opponents was enough to spoil their plates. He 
did not have to set fire to the house. 

The philosophy of fifty-one-forty-nine expresses in 
layman’s terms—which are, I grant, unlearned and 
unphilosophic terms—the essential motive of “rela- 
tivity.” “Relativity,” with an elaborate physics and 
mathematics, which I do not pretend to understand, is 
an attempt to break up hard lines, to introduce, or 
restore, oscillation, wavering, conformity to natural 
obstacles, and so correct that railway-map of logic in 
which points are connected by deceptively straight black 
directions. 

Aside from the more difficult and abstruse problems 
of philosophy, the fifty-one-forty-nine formula ex- 
presses an attitude of mind useful and tenable in practi- 
cal conflicts, in controversies relating to politics, econo- 
mics, literature, and art. In order to establish your 
wisdom, or the right of anything you believe in, it is 
not necessary to kill your opponent, or suppress his 
books, or make him out a perfect fool, or deal all the 
high cards to yourself. One point is enough. A slight 
incline determines the course of the water as surely 
if not as picturesquely asa torrential plunge. The great 
masters of argument are willing to get an idea over 
gradually, and to score one at a time, like Henry Ward 
Beecher at Liverpool. Those who will prove every- 
thing at once, fail practically, like Burke, even though 
his eloquence still sends a shiver down your spine and 
your hat into the air. 

The single-taxer, the socialist, the communist, and 
other sectarians whom I admire, from whom I have 
learned much and hope to learn more, for whose prin- 
ciples I would cheerfully sacrifice all their lives, drive 
me out the back door, a poor skulking stammering 
coward, because they try to settle everything from the 
existence of God to the non-existence of the German 
mark. Who tries to prove too much proves nothing. 
The critic who wishes me to swallow the whole of a 
man’s work because one of his books has thrilled us 
both and who wishes me to believe that book perfect, 
is a bad critic. No, he is not bad; he is only fifty per 
cent bad; and I will listen to some of the things he 
has to say over there in his good region, when he is 
speaking from degree forty-six, or thirty-two, or 
sixteen. 

Joun Macy. 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 
XV: THE SCEPTICS OF GOLGOTHA. 
PILATE was doubtless amazed when he heard of the death 
of Jesus on the cross. The procurator of Judea had 
not expected the end quite so soon. 

It was customary among the Romans to exhibit a 
crucified cadaver until putrefaction had actually set in. 
The effect would be as exemplary as it would be edifying 
upon evildoers in general. The modern English, whose 
ideas of human nature seem no less striking than were 
those of the ancient Romans, long imparted this indis- 
pensable touch of horror to their ethics by exhibiting the 
corpses of sheep-stealers in chains. Such considerations, 
from Pilate’s. point of view, scarcely applied to the case 
of Jesus. The procurator did not regard the Master as 
a malefactor at all; he had a suspicion that Jesus meant 
well all the time, just as many of our Federal judges 
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feel about some of the prisoners who are brought before 
them—though their suspicions in this regard are very 
little acted upon in political cases. 

There is no violation of probability, then, in the in- 
ference that Pilate would have sent Caiaphas to cruci- 
fixion with no reluctance whatever, for the high priest 
was perpetually seeking to discredit the procurator in 
the eyes of his imperial master at Rome. Each under- 
stood as well as hated the other, for both had a sense 
of humour. If Pilate was light and jesting in the style 
of Aristophanes, Caiaphas was grim and sardonic in the 
fashion of Juvenal. Jesus afforded this pair their golden 
opportunity to exploit the gift they had in common— 
the one point of contact between natures otherwise as 
far asunder as the poles. 

The feud between these two men now raged about the 
dead body of Jesus, still hanging on the cross between 
those thieves. If the Nazarene could be buried decently 
by his friends, Pilate would be only too delighted. That 
high priest in his palace would be so much annoyed! 
The procurator did not like the part that he had been 
forced to play in this affair by the astute Caiaphas. The 
high priest felt a natural impatience to be rid of his 
anxieties on the whole subject of Jesus. 

Caiaphas and his satellites took care, accordingly, to get 
bulletins from Golgotha. How grimly the lips of the 
high priest must have curled as they came in! There 
would be his sardonic laughter when he was told of that 
first cry: “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do!” Pilate, kept informed by the reports of 
the centurion—all Roman crucifixions were dealt with 
alike in this style—learned exactly when his mocking 
inscription had been placed upon the cross. Caiaphas 
followed the progress of events with the greater im- 
patience, rising to suspicion when he noted the last ex- 
clamation of them all: “Father, into thy hands | com- 
mend my spirit!” The high priest thereupon sent the 
trustiest of his creatures to Pilate at once. 

Caiaphas had the most plausible of pretexts for his 
anxiety respecting this particular cadaver. It must not 
remain there on the Sabbath day, corresponding as that 
did at this juncture, with the first hours of the Passover. 
There was always the possibility that breath might 
linger in the body of Jesus, but he could be dispatched 
by breaking his bones or by thrusting a spear through 
his side. The high priest was, nevertheless, most scru- 
pulous in avoiding any form of plea to the procurator 
that might possibly afford Pilate a hint of the real mo- 
tive for haste. The Roman governor of Judea might 
prove capable of devising some fresh jest at the expense 
of the Jewish religion. He had already converted the 
trial of Jesus into a majestic demonstration of Roman 
anti-Semitism. Caiaphas wanted no more mummeries, 
involving as they would the awful possibility that the 
Galilean might at the last minute of the eleventh hour 
escape the vengeance that had overtaken him. 

Caiaphas, then, did not dare to insult the intelligence 
of Pilate by professing any pious anxiety for the sanctity 
of that impending Sabbath and the twofold holiness of 
the feast, for Pilate deemed the high priest the greatest 
rascal in all Jerusalem. The messengers were instructed 
to take another tack altogether. That deceiver on the 
cross at Golgotha, so they reminded the procurator on 
behalf of the high priest, had said he would rise again 
after three days. His sepulchre must therefore be made 
sure. Otherwise the disciples would infallibly come by 
night and steal the body for the sake of a preposterous 
imposture. Pilate fell into the snare at once. He was 
ready enough to have his jest at the expense of the 
high priest but here was the possibility of a jest at his 
own expense as well. 

“Ve have a watch,” he said. 
it aS sure as ye can.” 

Promptly as Caiaphas and his crew had acted, the de- 
voted women in the company of Jesus were before them. 
Pilate had already given permission for the burial. Of 
the two men in the whole Sanhedrin who held aloof 
from the deviltry of the high priest, Joseph of Arima- 
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thea was the boldest. He was rich and high-minded, 
and he had been charmed by the personality of Jesus. 
He was determined now to give the Master a becoming 
interment, a purpose facilitated by the sepulchre newly 
built in the garden of an estate maintained with some 
elegance. Encouraged by the example of this Joseph, 
who dared to face Pilate personally with a request for 
the body that was still hanging on the cross, Nicodemus, 
another substantial citizen who suspected that the career 
of Jesus might prove important, came forward with a 
quantity of myrrh and of aloes. Together the pair stole 
out to Golgotha with their spices, the mere quantity of 
which, to say nothing of the bandages and the sheets, 
suggests how well off they must have been. 

The thieves crucified on either side of Jesus were 
still stupefied by the potion they had imbibed, when the 
mother of Jesus emerged from a garden near the high 
road and made her way to the foot of his cross. The 
darkness had not yet come on. Mary was attended by 
various women, including her sister and that Mary 
Magdalene who has been so persistently confused with 
the woman that was a sinner. With the women arrived 
John, the solitary member of the apostolic band who 
by this time had recovered from the panic into which 
all had been precipitated by the betrayal and arrest of 
their Master. Jesus hai not yet passed away. 

The howling mob at Golgotha evidently relapsed into 
silence now, for Jesus recognized his mother at once, 
as well as the disciple whom he loved. “Woman,” he 
said, “behold thy son!’ He could not indicate with a 
gesture whom, precisely, he was pointing out, and he 
was forced to turn his eyes upon John, and to exclaim, 
lest any doubt might linger in their minds: “Behold thy 
mother!” The disciple whom Jesus loved, deemed it 
prudent now to lead Mary to his own home. The women 
in the party likewise withdrew, taking up their station 
at a considerable distance from the cross, but keeping it 
well in sight. All had been busy with preparations for 
the burial of Jesus. They had been his followers in 
Galilee and had ministered to him here. 

Devoted as these women were and firm as was their 
faith in the Master, not one among them seems to haye 
entertained the slightest suspicion that Jesus would rise 
from the dead. Their attitude was that of the, Apostles 
generally. Jesus had hinted more than once to Peter 
and to John that death had no power over the Son of 
Man, but neither of the Apostles could make head or 
tail of this. Peter had on one occasion proved auda- 
cious enough to take exception to the whole scheme of a 
death and a resurrection, only to bring down upon him- 
self the most fearful of all rebukes. The fisherman 
had not been convinced at the time. He was now in 
hiding, feeling, possibly, that his judgment had been 
vindicated by the triumph of Caiaphas and the high 
priests. 

The Apostles, generally, remained no less obtuse. For 
some little time prior to the betrayal of their Master they 
were afraid even to discuss the subject of his resurrec- 
tion, even when he introduced that dangerous topic him- 
self. They had seen Lazarus raised from the dead. 
They wondered what manner of man it could be whom 
even the winds and the waves obeyed. Never did they an- 
ticipate the sequel to the tragedy that was now overwhelm- 
ing them as they lurked in Emmaus, or stole through 
the darkness to the shores of the sea of Tiberias, or 
put forth tremblingly in a boat to fish, or shut them- 
selves up in a lonely house. The Master was nailed to 
the cross and there was a possibility that the vengeance 
of Caiaphas and his priests and elders would next strike 
the apostolic band. 

If Thomas and Philip and Andrew trembled now 
when they thought of Caiaphas, that bold ecclesiastic 
and his band of priests were no less afraid of the Apos- 
tles. Little did Peter suspect that the high priest thought 
him quite capable of stealing the body of Jesus from 
its resting place for the purpose of some fantastic fraud 
in the future. Caiaphas and his crew never dreamed 
that the last thing in the mind of Andrew or Thomas 
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or Philip was so much as a thought of ever being able 
to say! “He is risen from the dead!’’ They had aban- 
doned Christianity as a lost cause. 

For this reason alone, perhaps, the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain from the top to the bottom and the 
earth was shaken when Jesus with that loud cry gave 
up the ghost. For this reason alone, at any rate, the 
crucifixion remains the gloomiest event in human an- 
nals. ‘Truly,’ said the centurion on guard with his 
troops there, “this was the son of God!” He reported to 
Pilate that all was over. The soldiers agreed that Jesus 
was a righteous man. The people beat their breasts as 
they went back to the city. The devoted women who 
had known the Master in his earthly life shed their 
tears at a respectful distance. Many and various were 
the points of view from which all contemplated the 
founder of Christianity as he hung lifeless on that cross. 
There was one detail only concerning which the jesting 
Pilate and the sardonic Caiaphas, the impulsive Peter 
and the cautious Thomas with their brethren of the 
apostolic band, Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother 
of James and Salome and the women of Jerusalem, 
were all agreed. 

Jesus of Nazareth was dead and done for! 

The one human being with a spark of faith in a 
resurrection was the penitent thief on the cross and no 
one had echoed his prayer at Golgotha: “Lord, remem- 
ber me when thou comest into thy kingdom!” 

ALEXANDER HARVEY. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
[He STORY OF A PLOT. 


Sirs: Petlura’s invasion of the Ukraine (which will prob- 
ably have been “liquidated” long before this article has 
crossed the Atlantic’) is the climax of an interesting little 
chapter of intrigue—worth the telling for the light it 
throws upon the modes and methods of European 
diplomacy. 

The plans for the invasion began to be laid soon after 
the collapse of the Midsummer plot. That plot—hatched 
in Paris—had envisaged an insurrection in Petrograd 
swiftly supported by arms, munitions, and, above all, food 
from France. It was frustrated by the vigilance of the 
Extraordinary Commission (incidentally the affair re- 
veals why that institution still exists in the Soviet Repub- 
lic) and the ringleaders were arrested and shot—with, of 
course, the usual clamour of “Bolshevik atrocities” as 
the sequel. 

Failing, for the second time within a few months, to 
bring about a rebellion at heme, the counter-revolu- 
tionaries turned again to plan intervention from abroad. 

Petlura’s troops, interned since the 1920 campaign in 
Poland and Rumania, but still an organized force, were 
ready to hand, and the already menacing famine gave 
hope that they could be employed to some purpose. 
A dash into the Ukraine at the end of harvest-time would 
cut off from the Soviet Republic one of its most pro- 
ductive food-areas, disorganize the Russian Government’s 
relief-organization, and so perhaps bring about a com- 
plete economic collapse and the overthrow of the Com- 
munist regime. Petlura by himself might be of little 
moment. Petlura as the ally of the Famine might prove 
a decisive factor. 

There was the plan. Two things were essential—muni- 
tions and a diplomatic situation which, despite the treaty 
of Riga, would allow the Petluran army to use Polish 
Galicia as well as Northern Bessarabia for a jumping-off 
place. 

The munition-problem was easy. The French military 
authorities, always at the service of the counter-revolution, 
sent trainload after trainload of war-stores off to Ru- 
‘mania and Poland. This fact, reported by l’Humanité, 
was at first denied, then admitted. The munitions, it was 


1 Warsaw. 24 Nov. (Associated Press).—The Ukrainian movement 
against the Russian Soviet Government has ended, Gen. Simon Petlura, 
together with his officers, having abandoned the campaign. Kiev, 
Kamenetz-Podolsk, Winnitza and other places, reported to have been 
captured by Petlura’s forces, were never seriously menaced. 


calmly avowed, were for the Polish and Rumanian armies, 
which had good reason for fearing an attack from Russia ; 
and of course the newspapers promptly reported that such 
an attack was being planned. Red Army divisions were 
concentrating in Podolia, Trotzky was at Kamenetz, and 
so on. The Polish and Rumanian military, more than 
willing to give a hand, passed on a big proportion of these 
French stores to Petlura and to the remnants of 
Balakhovitch’s army which Savinkov, in close touch with 
the Polish General Staff, was re-organizing. 

So much for munitions. The diplomatic situation was 
more difficult. For, however ready the Polish generals 
might be to help, the Polish Government was decidedly 
unwilling. 

Under the insistent menace of a growing deficit, M. 
Witos, the Polish Premier, was determined to carry out 
as loyally as possible the provisions of the peace of Riga. 
He saw that to avoid financial collapse he must curtail 
military expenditure and must demobilize the army. He 
could do that only if he established not only a formal, but 
a real and enduring peace in Russia. The Silesian affair 
counselled the same policy. The economic revival of 
Poland must depend upon the restoration of trade with 
the East. The Warsaw Government, in fact, was being 
pushed by events into a close and cordial relationship with 
Moscow. It had no love either for Petlura—whose success 
would make him a dangerous claimant to Eastern 
Galicia—or for Savinkov, whom it regarded as a nuisance. 

If Petlura was to invade the Ukraine using Polish ter- 
ritory as a base, the rapprochement between Warsaw and 
Moscow must be checked. Otherwise Petlura and Sav- 
inkov might at any moment be expelled from Poland, and 
their forces disbanded. If the Polish civil Government 
had had proper control over its General Staff, this would 
have been done already, in accordance with the under- 
taking given at Riga. Poland must be compelled, then, 
to break off diplomatic relations with Russia. That would 
put the treaty of Riga, as it were, into abeyance, and 
release Petlura. With luck it might even force the Poles 
themselves—however unwillingly—into war. 

This is where France comes into the game. But even 
in France there were difficulties. The permanent heads 
of the Quai d’Orsay—M. Berthelot, the Political Director, 
and M. Grenard, head of the Russian section—could be 
relied on. Both were fanatical anti-Bolsheviks, intimate 
friends of Bourtzev and his fellow-conspirators. But 
M. Briand himself—Foreign Minister as well as Premier— 
was reported to be weary of anti-Russian intrigues. “Not 
another man and not another sow to help any of them,” 
he had declared. It was even rumoured that he was con- 
templating entering into negotiations with the Soviet 
Government for a Franco-Russian trade-agreement. That 
would have been disastrous for the plotters. 

For pressure on Poland—France: for pressure on 
France—England. The British Foreign Office was now 
brought into play. It advised M. Briand very strongly 
against any negotiation with Moscow. It assured him 
that the Anglo-Russian agreement would soon be de- 
nounced, owing to the constant violations of it by the 
Soviet Government. The move succeeded. M. Briand’s 
inclination towards an understanding with Russia was 
checked. The Quai d’Orsay became again definitely and 
actively anti-Soviet. 

A dramatic move followed. On 3 September, a secret 
note was sent to Warsaw peremptorily ordering the 
Polish Government to break off diplomatic relations with 
Russia, to cease demobilization, and to place the High 
Command of the Polish Army under the control of the 
French Military Mission. If war ensued, France would 
support Poland to the full, with money, munitions, and 
men. 

Almost simultaneously, Lord Curzon sent to Moscow— 
and published to the world—a long denunciation of the 
Soviet Government. He charged the Russians with 
breach upon breach of the “propaganda” clause of the 
Trade Agreement. He supported every charge with docu- 
mentary evidence. That note was intended to bring about 
a rupture of Anglo-Russian relations. At the same time, 
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M. Franklin-Bouillon at Angora was urging Kemal Pasha, 
in return for French support, to break with Moscow. 
It was a treble coup, designed to bring about the isolation 
of the Soviet Republic at the critical moment. It failed. 

Lord Curzon’s note brought, not a denunciation of the 
Trade Agreement, but a stinging note from M. Litvinov 
exposing all his precious evidence as the produce of a 
gang of German forgers. The British Foreign Office had 
demonstrated to the world not the iniquity of the Bol- 
sheviks, but its own ludicrous incompetence and gulli- 
bility. Mustapha Kemal Pasha flatly refused to break 
with Moscow. Worst of all, M. Witos—to the consterna- 
tion of the intriguers—refused to obey the orders of the 
Quai d'Orsay. 

It was a bad moment. But the plotters did not abandon 
hope. Premier Witos had failed them. Witos must go. 
The Polish Chamber voted confidence in him. But French 
influence was too strong. Within ten days he was forced 
to hand in his resignation. For a week there was no 
civil government in Poland. Marshal Pilsudski and the 
General Staff held unchecked power. At once prepara- 
tions were made for the launching of the Petluran offen- 
sive. The Paris-ordered ultimatum was dispatched to 
Moscow, threatening a breach of diplomatic relations at 
the end of the month. 

The intriguers were triumphant. A month’s work in 
London, Paris and Warsaw had brought the situation they 
required. A Russo-Polish breach was certain. Petlura’s 
bands could be flung across the frontier the moment it 
became definite. A Petluran invasion must inevitably drag 
Poland—and probably Rumania—into a new Russian war. 
War on the West. Famine on the East. Surely that 
would finish the detestable Soviet. 

All was going well: then suddenly all went ill again. 
The prospect of war filled Warsaw with alarm. A new 
Government was formed, and the new Premier, M. 
Ponikowski, at once resumed friendly negotiations with 
Moscow. The ultimatum was consigned to oblivion. 
Frantically the Poles tried to pretend that it had never 
even been sent. What to do? Hither the whole project 
must be abandoned, or Petlura, standing at Tarnov, ready 
to move, must be sent on a wild raid without the support, 
against the wishes of the Polish Government. That was 
still possible: for he was now so armed and equipped that 
the Warsaw Government—none too sure of its generals— 
dare not attempt to disarm, or even to restrain, his troops. 
But it would be a mad adventure, without hope of success. 
Nevertheless it was decided to go forward. If Warsaw 
would not help, Warsaw must be defied. 

Almost comic were the efforts made in the next few 
weeks to persuade the Soviet Government that the whole 
thing was off and that it had nothing to fear on the Polish 
frontier. The story was carefully circulated—of course 
with the necessary “documentary evidence’—that Petlura, 
instead of planning war in Galicia, was busy with “hy- 
gienic propaganda” in Constantinople. Members of his 
former “Government” tried to get into communication 
with the Soviet representatives abroad for the purpose of 
negotiating repatriation and an ammnesty—a silly move 
this, for precisely similar fake negotiations had preceded 
the invasion of 1920. 

So at last Petlura and his troops marched into Podolia 
—alone. They have their French munitions, and much 
covert help from the Polish military. But they have 
not the active support of the Polish Government. They 
will burn and harry and destroy: they will for a little 
while divert from famine-work needed transport and 
needed men. Probably some tens or hundreds of 
thousands more will die in the Volga valley because of 
their raid. But they will not light the war-flame along 
Russia’s Western front. They will not bring the down- 
fall of the Soviet. 

The great plot has resulted only in a wanton and in- 
effective piece of brigandage. But its story is none the 
less worth telling. For it probably is not the last of its 
kind. While the Bourtsevs and Savinkovs and their like 
find willing listeners and willing helpers at the head of 
the Foreign Offices in Paris and London, these intrigues 


will go on. While they do go on there can be no hope 
of assured peace or of the economic restoration of Cen- 
tral Europe. 

That is a matter for American statesmen and Amer- 
ican financiers to ponder. If they were wise, thinking 
rather of their interests than of their prejudices, they 
would give a very strong hint that they have had “enough 
of this foolery’’; that they want to see European Govern- 
ments busying themselves, not with ineffective and 
injurious plots against the Russian Republic, but with 
the devising of ways and means of meeting their own 
financial obligations. 

Recognition of the Soviet Government—now four 
years established—would be no bad step in this direction. 
I am, etc., 
London, England. 


MISCELLANY. 


GRANTING for the moment that spirits of one kind or 
another are actually responsible for all the signalling that 
is so punctiliously put on record by the students of psychic 
phenomena, why is it, 1 wonder, that their communica- 
tions remind one so inevitably of the sentiment and 
phraseology of an undertaker’s parlour? The fact is, 
that, whether it be supernatural or not, there is some- 
thing thin, shallow, and altogether unsatisfactory about 
modern spiritualism, something that, “by its lack of good 
judgment and reserve, has a way of rendering vulgar 
the inscrutable depths of life. I must confess, however, 
that I have lately been reading a book upon this subject 
which is far more interesting than most books of its 
kind. It is Mrs. D. D. Home’s biography of her hus- 
band which Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Company of New 
York have lately published. Home was born in 1833 and 
died in 1886, and throughout his life he was the instru- 
ment for some very remarkable spiritualist demonstra- 
tions. Indeed, so persuasive is his story that I find the 
supposition that he was a fraud is far more difficult to 
believe than that he was in possession of some unusual 
psychic power. The claims he made were certainly of a 
kind to excite inquiry; yet, in spite of the fact that he 
was for many years a centre of public attention, he was 
never detected in cheating. 


W. N. Ewer. 


Ar Ashley House in London in 1863, Home is reported 
to have floated out of one window and into another at 
the height of seventy feet above the ground, and this 
before three witnesses, Lord Lindsay, Lord Adare, and 
Captain Charles Wynne. Here is a quotation from Lord 
Adare’s written account of the story: “After the start- 
ling event had occurred I got up, shut the window and 
coming back, remarked that it was not raised a foot and 
that I could not think how he had managed to squeeze 
through. He [Home] rose and said, ‘I will show you’ 
I went with him. He told me to open the window as 
before. I did so. He told me to stand a little distance 
off. He then went through the open space head first, 
quite rapidly, his body being nearly horizontal and quite 
rigid. He came in again feet foremost and we returned 
to the other room.” 


Home himself used to take his elevations quite coolly. 
“T have never felt fear,” he says, “though should I have 
fallen from the ceilings of some rooms in which I have 
been raised I could not have escaped serious injury.” It 
is clear, however, that Home’s aunt—the old lady who 
brought him up at Troy, New York, after the family 
had emigrated to America—was unable to accept the 
manifestations that were associated with her extraor- 
dinary nephew, for, so the story runs, when the Baptist, 
Congregationalist and Wesleyan ministers of the town 
had each in turn failed in preserving the customary 
equilibrium of her household furniture, the old lady 
forthwith charged the boy Daniel with being the culprit 
and promptly turned him out of her house. Nothing 
daunted, young Home went to live with some friends at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where he became a medical 
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student and would doubtless have qualified for the med- 
ical profession had not ill health driven him to Europe. 
Apparently it was quite impossible for him to hide his 
peculiar gifts and, in a short time, he found himself 
once more holding spiritualist séances. Among the cele- 
brated people of the time who witnessed his remarkable 
performances were the Tsar Alexander II, the Emperor 
William of Germany, Napoleon III, Alexander Dumas, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Robert Browning, Thackeray and John 
Ruskin. 


Ir is interesting to observe the attitude of these famous 
people towards such curious experiences as Madame 
Home relates. Sir David Brewster, for instance, was 
ambiguous in the extreme. After having assured Lord 
Dunraven “that the manifestations were to him quite in- 
explicable by fraud,” he later declared “that, had he been 
allowed to look under the table, he might perhaps have 
been able to expound the riddle of the phenomena”; an 
inference which, I imagine, must have been especially 
exasperating to Home whose practice it was never to in- 
terfere with those who wished to make such investiga- 
tions. We are told that Napoleon III, that most saga- 
cious of monarchs, took full advantage of the privilege 
and made a habit of looking under the table whenever 
raps came. It is Robert Browning, however, who suffers 
the roughest treatment at the hands of Madame Home. 
“When the Browning Society,’ she writes, “has suc- 
ceeded in explaining the other poems of Mr. Browning 
to the world, if it ever accomplishes that Herculean task, 
perhaps it will be bold enough to take the poem (or 
prose) of ‘Mr. Sludge the Medium’ in hand and explain 
why Mr. Browning had the bad taste to write it.” Madame 
Home herself is at no loss for the explanation. Appar- 
ently, on the occasion of the Brownings attending one 
of her husband’s séances, the poet’s crown by magical 
levitation found its way to Mrs. Browning’s head instead 
of to Mr. Browning’s, an implication that appears to 
have put the famous poet entirely out of conceit with 
the spirit world. 


But Home’s surprising powers were not everywhere re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. In Italy a rumour got about that 
he was a sorcerer and made a practice of giving the 
sacrament to long lines of toads, a suggestion that was 
so extremely objectionable to devout Italians that on one 
occasion the unfortunate medium was stabbed and left 
for dead in the street. His subsequent conversion to 
Catholicism was received with general acclamation, the 
Holy Father himself, Pius IX, deigning to give an audi- 
ence (of a purely conventional kind) to the young 
catechumen. In order perhaps to demonstrate in a prac- 
tical way that he also was not without spiritual influence, 
the Pope presented Home with a document guaranteeing 
to him and his family a safe entrance into Paradise. 
Poor Home! He sadly required a similar guarantee of 
fair treatment at the hands of the actual world in which 
he lived. 


Peruars Home’s greatest triumph was the complete sur- 
render of the famous physicist, Sir William Crookes, 
who, setting out to examine Home’s manifestations 
scientifically, was entirely won over to the supernatural 
explanation. Indeed, he went so far as to invent an instru- 
ment capable of registering any deviation from the law 
of gravitation; and when Prof. Balfour Stewart hazarded 
the theory that Mr. Home was simply a man possessed 
of great “electro-biological power,” Sir William replied, 
with considerable reason, “that, however susceptible the 
people in the room might have been to that assumed in- 
fluence, it could hardly be contended that Mr. Home had 
biologized his recording instrument.” I think I have said 
enough to indicate the character of this remarkable book. 
Yet, even after the perusal of this record of strange 
happenings I have no doubt that the attitude of most 
people might be summed up in the words of Tyndall: “If 
my own senses were convinced of the reality of spiritual- 
ism, I tvould deny my own senses.” 


STEPHEN CRANE, who died in 1900 at the age of twenty- 
nine, still waits for a biographer and a collected edition 
of his few but highly distinguished works. We are glad 
to note, however, that his fiftieth anniversary has not 
passed unnoticed in the city in which he was born. On 
7 November the Schoolmen’s Club of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, unveiled on the front wall of the Newark Public Li- 
brary a bronze tablet in Crane’s memory. It is too late 
to suggest that the inscription on this tablet might have 
been improved if the writer of it had been governed by 
a clearer sense of the lapidary style: we may assume that 
the Chinese poet whose works were engraved on stone 
had scrutinized his every syllable; and indeed the more 
permanent the material upon which words are recorded 
the more need there is for a pitiless economy in the choos- 
ing of them. The diffuseness of this inscription is espe- 
cially to be regretted because the mot juste was Crane’s 
supreme characteristic as a writer. It is a pleasant cir- 
cumstance, however, that this anniversary should have 
been commemorated at all; and it is reassuring that one 
American city contains a building whose walls may be 
regarded as sufficiently durable to bear a bronze tab- 
let. One recalls the melancholy vision of Henry James as 
he stood before the mountain of steel and brick that 
covered the spot where he had been born; that vision of 
a New York “projected into the future as, practically, 
a huge, continuous, fifty-floored conspiracy against the 
very idea of the ancient graces’—not to mention the 
memory of illustrious novelists. 


I wonpvER how many people know that the founder of 
French socialism fought with the American forces in the 
Revolution? When the American rebels drew the sword 
against their English masters, a brilliant young nobleman, 
Claude Henri de Rouvroy, Comte de Saint-Simon, left 
the comforts of his Parisian home to risk his precious 
bones in the Virginian wilderness. Thirty years later, after 
a lifetime devoted to the happiness of his fellow-men he 
found himself reduced to abject poverty. A kindly ser- 
vant, recollecting happier days, granted him a small pen- 
sion. He died, surrounded by a few devoted disciples, 
but forgotten by the country which his sword had helped 
to found. In this world many things are possible; but 
I find it very difficult to imagine an American ambassador 
standing hat in hand before a pauper’s grave in a French 
cemetery saying reverently: “Saint-Simon, we are here!” 
JOURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


JAPANESE LYRICS. 
(Translated from the Japanese by Madame Yukio Ozaki.) 


LOVE’S LESSON. 


Meeting by accident, we gazed 
One at the other; in his eyes 
Found I a strong life called “Myself.” 


THE CONSEQUENCE. 
Gently, as comes the eve, 
My heart touched yours, 
Flowers were then abloom, 
And life’s mistake was made. 


sweetheart; 


SacHtwo Ito. 
(A contemporary poet.) 


NO RESERVATION. 


T said that I would give him all I had. 
At such a time, I feel it would be mad 
To think at all of what I am or have. 


A SPLENDID SIN. 
While looking backward through the fading years 
Of one thing only am I not ashamed 
Before my God: and that is of our love! 
Oh! might I die for this so splendid sin! 
Haruko Sarco. 
(A contemporary woman poet.) 


THE THEATRE. 


MR. O’NEILL’S NEW PLAYS. 


WIrH two new plays “The Straw” and “Anna Chris- 
tie” running simultaneously in New York, Mr. Eugene 
O’Neill may be regarded as a dramatist who has 
“arrived.” “The Straw” is a comédie larmoyante 
whose copious tears are not of the crystalline kind 
warranted to move the average audience. The tragedy 
of Eileen Carmody, the tubercular victim of three 
men’s egoism, is depressing, unpleasant and vulgar. 
When Alfred de Musset cried: “vive le drame ou 
Margot a pleuré,’ he had in mind the type of drama 
where Margot is likely to weep. The tears of noble 
females, the troubles of the well-born, alone can arouse 
her; or if she be a truly modern wench, then the pro- 
fane grief of some abandoned creature. Mr. O’Neill’s 
heroine, however, is not a picturesque Marguerite 
Gautier, but just the rather commonplace daughter of 
Bill Carmody, who has the misfortune to fall in 
love with a fellow-patient at the Hill Farm sanitorium, 
because he is the first civilized human being who has 
ever shown any real consideration for her. The 
dilemma of sex is presented with unusual veracity in 
the scene where Eileen literally throws herself at the 
embarrassed head of Stephen Murray. It is not a 
scene which moves to facile laughter or sympathetic 
tears. It is just a painful piece of life, unadorned with 
any of the usual trimmings. When the youth goes off, 
unable either to simulate a feeling he does not experi- 
ence, or to return a passion he is unconscious of hav- 
ing awakened, it seems to me the play is ended. There 
is, however, a fifth scene in which Stephen Murray 
comes back, is moved to a desperate pity by the sight 
of the dying girl and throws out the straw of hope to 
which she clings in her fight for life. 

Mr. O’Neill’s published text of the play leaves an 
element of suspense, even in this act of supereroga- 
tion, for a doubt remains in the reader’s mind as to 
whether Stephen, too, had clutched at a straw. But 
in the acted version the insertion of a phrase destroys 
the suspense and concludes the play with as much 
happiness of ending as can be wrung out of the cir- 
cumstances. Yet, one feels, not even this concession 
to popular taste, nor the excellent portrayal of the 
difficult part of the heroine by Miss Margalo Gill- 
more, Mr. Otto Kruger’s skilful interpretation of 
Stephen Murray, and Mr. Harwood’s wellnigh perfect 
realization of the type of Bill Carmody, will make 
“The Straw” a popular play. 

On the other hand, the success of “Anna Christie” 
ought to be assured. Like “The Straw,” it is excell- 
ently cast, and like it again, it has a fourth act—per- 
haps the worst anti-climax I have ever seen in the 
theatre—in which the author makes a strenuous effort 
to send the audience home in a cheerful frame of 
mind. But it has something more than that. Unlike 
“The Straw,” it is played in a theatre in the promised 
land East or West of Broadway, where the best is 
like the worst and just as popular!; it is definitely low 
and shocking, as the agitation of my neighbours 
in the audience assured me; and finally, three of its 
four acts are masterly pieces of play-writing, and 
Miss Pauline Lord, in the title rdle, reveals herself as 
an actress of the first rank. 

The play opens in the saloon of Johnny-the-Priest 
near the water front where that not too ancient mariner 
Chris Christopherson is in the habit of calling when- 
ever he is in port. In due course Chris rolls in, gets 
down a few more drinks and receives a visit from his 
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boozy lady friend Marthy Owen, with whom he ad- 
journs for further libations to the adjoining parlour. 
But he has also received a letter, from which it appears 
that his daughter, Anna Christie, is on her way East 
from Minnesota to see her father, who has not set 
eyes on her since he deserted her mother and she 
went off to live on a farm with relatives. Old Chris- 
topherson regards the sea as the root of all evil, and he 
congratulates himself upon the possession of a daugh- 
ter who has been brought up among well behaved, 
solid landsmen, far from the shiftlessness and dangers 
of the sea. He and the maudlin Marthy in a finely 
acted scene agree to part company so that the inno- 
cent gaze of Anna may not be sullied by the spectacle 
of this blousy creature in the paternal cabin. Chris- 
topherson then goes off to sober up and make himself 
fit to welcome his child. 

- While he is out a girl comes into the saloon parlour, 
calls for a couple of whiskies in quick succession, and 
is soon swapping confidences with the older woman. 
It seems that the girl has come from St. Paul, having 
spent some weeks in a prison hospital, after her arrest 
in a raid upon the house where she was working. 
Marthy Owen soon sees that this is the darling child 
of old Chris, and she proceeds to réA’ssure Anna, who 
suspects her parent of being very similar to all the 
other men with whom she has had to deal. By the 
time Christopherson returns, becomingly respectable 
for so auspicious an occasion, the two women under- 
stand one another, and as Marthy leaves, the father 
greets his prodigal daughter, and proposes to take her 
with him on his barge, where she can live quietly and 
rest after her illness. 

One foggy night, however, the “Old Devil Sea,” as 
Christopherson calls it, plays a trick upon them by 
sending them the survivors of a shipwrecked crew, 
one of whom is a young Irish giant, as obstinate and 
pugnacious as only a sailor can be, and as eloquent 
as Christy Mahon in “The Playboy of the Western 
World.” In a short time Anna is as thoroughly cap- 
tivated by this romantic bully as he himself was by 
his first sight of her. Her father’s view of the sea 
naturally extends to those who follow it, and he is 
determined that his daughter shall never marry a 
member of that shiftless, and usually drunken and 
polygamous, profession. Mat Burke, of course, does 
not share the prejudices of old Chris. He loves both 
the sea and Anna, and is not prepared to abandon either 
allegiance. His rhetoric is truculent and amazing, his 
curses are picturesque, his strength formidable, his 
vanity childish, and his aggressive determination some- 
thing as challenging as destiny itself. Anna Christie 
becomes a mere bone of selfish contention over which 
these two animals snarl and fight, until she herself 
refuses to marry Mat Burke, though she confesses 
her love for him, and for the sea. The two men receive 
this decision characteristically ; the young man sends 
forth a torrent of eloquent words, of menace and self- 
pity and love; the father imagines that his wisdom has 
not been wasted upon his child. Then, Anna Christie 
turns on them both; in a frenzy of disgust she cries out 
her sordid and terrible story, so that Chris Christo- 
pherson may know what his theories have done for 
his daughter, and Mat Burke may hear why she will 
not marry him and he dare not marry her. 

This third act is one of the most effective pieces of 
dramatic writing I have seen in the modern theatre, 
and Miss Pauline Lord rises to the situation with the 
art of a great actress. There is nothing sublime or 
romantic in this rather unimaginative little victim of 
life, yet the emotions of awe and pity are aroused in 
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the onlooker as surely as by anything in the royal 
tragedies upon which Aristophanes based his theories 
of dramatic art. The men also are described by a 
dramatist, and portrayed by two players of rare skill 
in their intuition of realities. The father is utterly 
crushed, but the romanticist bursts forth into a very 
paroxysm of wounded vanity, selfish sentimentality 
and poetical rhetoric, and as his oratorical fancies 
soar upon soothing phrases, it seems as if he were the 
aggrieved victim of malign fate. But, romantic or 
heart-broken, they are both sailors and sentimental- 
ists, and their common instinct is to leave the woman 
and seek comfort for themselves in booze. The woman, 
with a sob, resigns herself to the worst, and has no 
hopes or illusions outside her own pathetic drab 
philosophy. 

Mr. O’Neill, alas, has none of his heroine’s resigna- 
tion, learnt in the harsh school of reality, for he raises 
the curtain again to send his audience into hysterics 
of inapt mirth by inducing the returned Mat Burke 
to go through an incredible scene of suspicious recon- 
ciliation, culminating in his fear that the oath of a 
non-Catholic is not to be relied upon, when Anna 
swears that she loved none of her customers in St. 
Paul. Finally, his sense of purity satisfied, Christo- 
pherson is reluctantly convinced that he can never 
escape his fate, the sea, and both men prepare to set 
off on a voyage to the Cape. Meanwhile, the audi- 
ence gets intimations of cinematography, with the win- 
some sailor’s lass waiting in the whitewashed cottage, 
her first-born in her arms, for the return of the hand- 
some young colossus! 

ERNEST Boyp. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


SAFE FOR INVESTMENTS. 
Sirs: I note with interest your contention that so long as 
all nations are so organized that a large part of their surplus 
wealth must be invested abroad, just so long will we have 
to have armies and navies to protect these investments. 
But why so? 

Surely, when a man takes himself to live or his dollars to 
invest in a foreign country, the kind of government that 
exists there is one of the chief elements of business risk for 
him to consider before going. If he guesses wrong he shouid 
accept the situation bravely and without whining. He should 
not play the baby by asking his country—his native country— 
to spend money and lives to relieve him from the consequences 
of his mistake. 

It is not the practice of Governments to guarantee their 
citizens against other errors in business judgment. Why then 
should they continue to do so in this respect? I am, etc., 
Los Angeles, California. Georce A. Briacs. 


ECONOMIC TEACHING AT OUR UNIVERSITIES. 
Sirs: Mr. John Maynard Keynes placed his finger on the 
plague-spot of this weltering mess of our so-called civiliza- 
tion when he wrote in “The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace”: 


Thus this remarkable system depended for its growth on a double 
bluff or deception. On the one hand, the labouring classes accepted, 
from ignorance or powerlessness, or were compelled, persuaded, o1 
cajoled by custom, convention, authority, and the well-established order 
of Society, into accepting a situation in which they could call their 
own very little of the cake that they and Nature and the capitalists 
were co-operating to produce. And, on the other hand, the capitalist 
classes were permitted to call the best part of the cake theirs and were 
theoretically free to consume it, on the tacit understanding that they 
consumed very little of it in practice. . . .Thus the bluff is dis- 
covered: the labouring classes may be no longer willing to forgo so 
largely; and the capitalist classes, no longer confident of the future, may 
seek to enjoy more fully their liberties of consumption so long as they 
last, and thus precipitate the hour of their confiscation. 


What an awful indictment of the quality and character of 
the economic teaching in our universities and schools! Eight 
years’ experience in the outer environment of a great uni- 
versity has made me extremely sceptical as to the ultimate 
beneficial influence of our universities. Granting that these 
institutions have constantly “on tap” all the modern parapher- 


nalia of “learning” and “culture”; granting also, that the 
average member of the teaching profession has a high stand- 
ard of impeccability; nevertheless my observation is that by 
no means an unimportant function of a university is to hold 
liberty down so that she can be more successfully attacked 
by the internationally interlocked financial and commercial 
combinations. Take, for example, the prostitution of the local 
university platform in order to present a disreputable attack 
on the Non-partisan League of North Dakota; the introdue- 
tion, under the guise of a Thanksgiving sermon, of an attack 
on labour and socialism by a speaker of world-wide repu- 
tation, and the fiasco of the recent conference at which argu- 
ments were presented by selected representatves of capital 
and labour chosen for distinctive ability. The latter, if not 
a “plant” worthy of the genius of our ex-Attorney-General, 
Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer, was a magnificent testimonial to aca- 
demic asininity. On this occasion, labour received a knock- 
out blow which was a disgrace to every instinct of fair-play 
and decent sportsmanship. And over all the derelictions of 
the American universities is lowered a smoke-screen of 
religion so dense that the principles of Jesus Christ can scarcely 
penetrate it. I am, etc, 


Urbana, Illinois. Jort Henry GREENE. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


Stirs: I have just read Professor Achille Loria’s “Economic 
Causes of War” (Chas. H. Kerr & Co.), and wish to quote 
the following: 


At the second Hague Convention held in 1907, the proposition to 
reduce armaments was again presented by England and for the obvious 
reason that, having a very powerful navy, she did not want the other 
nations to surpass her. Moreover, scarcely had this suggestion been 
rejected—by a large majority of the nations represented at the confer- 
ence—when she proceeded to arm herself with feverish energy. 


The book was published by the Nobel Institute in 1912. 
Professor Loria showed that the economic rivalry between 
Germany and Great Britain contained the seeds of war. A 
supplemental chapter, “Lessons of the Great War,” was writ- 
ten in 1916. 

Professor Loria shows in his book how international law 
grew up as a consequence of foreign commerce, how it has 
been nullified from time to time by war, how economic causes 
through historical times have alternately made for war and 
peace. 

The book contains also an excellent bibliography and should 
be read by those who wish to understand the conference on 
the limitation of armaments, at Washington. I am, etc., 
Chicago, Illinots. GeorceE Maurer. 


THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE THEOLOGUES. 


Strs: Did you observe that recently Mr. Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, former Vice-President, speaking in Montclair, New 
Jersey, said that if he had the power he would make every 
child in the United States attend church? He further de- 
clared that the provision of the Constitution which permitted 
every one to worship according to his own conscience was 
construed by some to mean that they did not have to wor- 
ship at all. 

I wonder who are Mr. Marshall’s particular heroes among 
the “founding fathers.” Doubtless the Madison type is per- 
haps less admired by him than the Sherman type. Roger 
Sherman, it may be remembered, opposed the appointment 
of Gouverneur Morris as Minister to France on no other 
grounds than the latter’s irreligion; and Sherman’s name is 
associated with a rigid enforcement of the blue laws. On 
1 February, 1758, a complaint was made by the grand-jurymen 
of New Milford, Connecticut, before Roger Sherman as a 
justice of the peace, 
that Samuel Peet of sd. New Milford, on the Lord’s Day, the 2gth of 
January last, did not attend the publick worship of God in any con- 
gregation allowed by law in sd. New Milford or elsewhere, neither hath 
he attended the publick worship of God in any lawful congregation at 
any time on the Lord’s day for one month next before the sd. 29th 
day of January, but did willingly and obstinately, without lawful or 


reasonable cause or excuse forbaire and neglect to do the same, contrary 
to the statute of this colony in such case provided. 


The record at the foot of the complaint, in Sherman’s hand- 
writing, is as follows: ‘“Feb’y gth, 1758, Sam’l Peet appeared 
to Def’d adjudged guilty, fined 3/-, paid it down.” 

On the Madison tablet in New York City’s Hall of Fame 
is written, “Religion flourishes in greater purity without than 
with the aid of government.” Madison came to the Consti- 
tutional Convention fresh from a victorious battle fought 
in the Virginia Assembly by himself and Jefferson, and their 
liberal friends, for complete religious toleration. True, it 
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required nine long years of effort before they succeeded in 
having it enacted that: 

No man shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious wor- 
ship, ministry, or place whatsoever; nor shall be enforced, restrained, 
molested or hindered in his body or goods; nor shall otherwise suffer 
on account of his religious opinions or belief; but all men shall be 
free to profess, and by argument to maintain, their opinions in matters 
of religion; and the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect 
their civil capacities. 

Some of us, in view of the known liberal opinions of men 
like Washington and Madison, have construed the Consti- 
tution, which they had helped to frame, as intended to allow 
us complete freedom in the matter of church-going. We 
have even supposed it to be perfectly legal to teach our 
youngsters to reverence or to ridicule any or all religions 
and cosmogonies. 

To some of us, in our optimism, it does not seem impos- 
sible to preserve, and even to better, the present very desirable 
order of things without the aid of a court decision that per- 
sons may not “willingly and obstinately” forbear to attend 
“the publick worship of God in a lawful congregation.” But 
regardless of what our forefathers intended (for after all 
they were finite like ourselves), let us have an interpretation 
of the Constitution which, while designed with due regard to 
the satisfaction of Deity, will best suit our own present needs. 
Tsamiyeter, 
New York City. WILLIAM ALLEN STONE. 

PURGING THE ART OF FICTION. 

Sirs: The moving picture, in its omnivorous fashion, swal- 
lows thousands of photo-plays every year. Authors in multi- 
tude, with pens upon their shoulders, march to the tune of 
its tinkling coin. It is a vital, dynamic thing in our social 
life, and grows daily in power and importance. Much is being 
said for it and against it, but one aspect is rarely mentioned; 
its purifying effect upon the art of fiction. 

The demand for photo-plays is ever increasing, but there 
is a dearth of usable material. Producers are shrieking for 
suitable sob, sensation and show. Novices are jumping over 
one another to supply the insatiable demand. Popular writers, 
too, who have attained success, or a measure of it, and the 
editors of magazines of fiction are turning eager eyes movie- 
ward. As the industry grows, and the number of motion- 
picture magazines increases, the advertisers will follow the 
myriad readers to these periodicals, and the high-priced, very 
successful writers will thus be dragged upon the screen 
whether they wish it or not. 

The effect this will have upon the art of fiction can be 
readily foreseen. The moving picture is thus rendering the 
art an unwitting service. It is clearing the ground, and will 
continue to do so, of all the litter that is strewn about. In 
time, the art of fiction will be free of all its prideless pygmies, 
and the few magazines that continue to publish fiction will 
necessarily demand the work of serious artists, so that the 
art, as reflected in our popular magazines, will no longer 
be considered as a mere vaudeville factory. I am, etc., 
New York City. I. GoopMan’. 


“THE STORY OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY.”’ 
Sirs: The review of Mrs. Inez Haynes Irwin’s volume, “The 
Story of the Woman’s Party,” published in your issue of 21 
September, with a criticism of that review in your issue of 
5 October, have just come to my attention. I feel that it would 
be unjust to let them go by without correction, as they ques- 
tion the integrity of a book which is a valuable contribution 
to the woman’s struggle in America. 

First: The book is an official record of the National 
Woman’s party, as our Executive Committee informed the 
publishers, Messrs. Harcourt and Brace (not Messrs. Boni 
and Liveright, as stated in your foot-note). Mrs. Irwin wrote 
the book at our request and at great personal sacrifice. She 
spent many weeks at the Washington headquarters gathering 
data, documentary and personal, from participants, onlookers, 
friends and opponents; and, after completion, the book was 
gone over thoroughly by Woman’s party officials. 

Second: As to Mrs. Irwin’s unfitness to write the book 
because she was “abroad or in other cities,” I should like 
to ask your reviewer whether it is customary for an historian 
to take part in every battle that he writes of? Be that as 
it may, Mrs. Irwin has been a member of the Woman’s party 
since 1914, and has taken an active part in lobbying and legis- 
lative work. She has spoken for the party in various cities 
and in 19016 suggested to Miss Paul the picketing of the 
White House. 

Third: It was the attitude of Mr. Wilson’s Administration 
towards the Woman’s party, and not the attitude of the 


Woman’s party towards the coloured prisoners in the jail in 
which the suffragists were confined, which Mrs. Irwin sought 
to bring out when she stated that the coloured women were 
brought into the same dormitories to sleep with the suffra- 
gists. This incident is mentioned by Mrs. Irwin because it 
reveals the way in which prison-rules were ignored by the 
officials in their treatment of the suffragists, since the work- 
house is situated in Virginia where race-lines are sharply 
drawn and where separate dormitories are provided for white 
and coloured prisoners. This action of the prison-officials 
was intended as an insult and degradation. It was but one 
of many instances of the Administration’s attitude and as 
such was referred to by Woman's party speakers in their 
speeches. 

Last: Your reviewer says that the book is “curiously un- 
informing as to the real motive behind much of the party’s 
activity,’ but it seems to us that Mrs. Irwin makes it very 
clear that the sole motive of the Woman’s party was the 
passage of the national suffrage amendment; that the party’s 
activity was all directed towards that end; that it was directed 
at Congress and at the President and at others who might 
have influence with Congress; and that the outstanding factor 
in the winning of national suffrage was the policy of holding 
the political party that was then in power responsible for the 
granting of the reform and attacking it through political cam- 
paigns among women in States where they possessed the vote 
and through “direct action” campaigns, such as picketing and 
other demonstrations before the White House. I am, etc., 
Washington, D. C. Maup YOouNGER. 


‘ 


BOOKS. 
CROCE + RUSKIN = O. 

Tue author of “The Literature of Ecstasy” is not a 
scholar, though his book is a mass of miscellaneous learn- 
ing, nor is he a thinker, though he deals with some of the 
greatest problems that face those who are concerned with 
the philosophy of art. Rather he is like an intelligent boy 
who has been listening to the disputants of a Platonic 
symposium, has understood something of what each has 
said, and makes himself the cocksure champion or oppon- 
ent of their remembered sayings. The whole field of 
criticism is lit up by the flashes of intuitive illumination 
of those who have been neither scholars nor thinkers; 
and who would not be grateful to this book if it gave us 
these? Certainly it can be read with pleasure merely for 
its wealth of information agreeably displayed, not unlike 
the “Anatomy of Melancholy.” But Dr. Johnson found 
Burton, though “overloaded with quotation,” yet full of 
“sreat spirit and great power when he writes from his 
own mind”; and doubtless a writer as aggressive as Mr. 
Mordell in his enunciation of doctrine will prefer to be 
judged rather by his thought than by his learning. 

The main contention of the book, or at least the thesis 
that gives it its title, is that ecstasy and not metre con- 
stitutes poetry, and that poetry exists wherever there is 
ecstasy, whether it be in a volume of verse, a novel or a 
play, or even in stray passages of a politician’s speech or 
an economist’s treatise. With this contention I, for one, 
have no cause to quarrel; and when, at the end of his 
book, Mr. Mordell tells us that by “ecstasy” he means what 
other critics mean by “imagination” and similar terms, 
we can see that he is merely following a tradition that 
has been carried on by the great estheticians from Aris- 
totle to Croce. It is to Croce that he is chiefly in debt 
in developing his contentions, more especially to the 
Crocean theory that all expression is art, that all art is 
essentially lyrical, and that the division of literary art 
into prose or verse, or into epic, lyric, drama and the 
like, is purely arbitrary. That Mr. Mordell has muddled 
this theory by insisting that prose and not verse is ‘the 
natural language of poetry’ (an absurd corollary of his 
thesis that the earmark of poetry is ecstasy and not prose 
or verse) can be forgiven as the excessive ardour of the 
new convert. As a matter of fact, he devotes a chapter 
to “refuting” some of Croce’s theories, but virtually all 
that is valuable in the rest of the book is derived from 
that source. 


1“YThe Literature of Ecstasy.” 


Albert Mordell. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. $2.50. ‘ 
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Mr. Mordell, however, has a second thesis, which may 
be summed up in a passage which he quotes from Ruskin, 
that “all right human song is the finished expression by 
art of the joy or grief of noble persons for right causes; 

-and accurately in proportion to the rightness of the cause, 
and purity of the emotion, is the possibility of fine art.” 
It would be idle to follow all the rambling arguments by 
which Mr. Mordell attempts to prove this contention and 
to harmonize white and black, heaven and hell, Croce and 
Ruskin. But while Croce’s theory (which denies no sub- 
ject to the poet) helps Mr. Mordell to broaden enormously 
the field of poetry, Ruskin’s theory (which permits him 
to exclude anything that does not seem to him a “right 
cause”) now helps him to narrow it. Infinite is the num- 
ber of subjects, emotions, and ideas which he forbids 
the poet to deal with. The poet must not indulge in 
“rhapsodies about his particular race or country”; he must 
not deal with what is “patriotic or religious or conven- 
tionally moral,” but must be “moved by a sincere desire 
to promote human justice’; he must not “foster hatred 
of other people because they are followers of different 
customs’; he must not “encourage the lust of fighting 
instead of decrying it”; he must not give poetic expression 
to “falsehood or sin”; he may be a secular or pantheistic 
but not a Christian mystic; and he will be a better poet 
if he advocates “social justice” than if he approves of 
“wage-slavery” or “philanthropy.” In a word, the poets 
of all the ages must limit themselves strictly to the liberal 
or radical theories that happen to be popular in our own 
time. 

All this, which seems to me nonsense, may possibly be 
the truth; but how reconcile it with Mr. Mordell’s own 
theory that wherever there is ecstasy there is poetry? 
But it is obvious that Mr. Mordell is interested, not in 
poetry, but in “social justice,” and that what he really 
means by ecstasy is not imagination or anything like it 
but sociological fervour. He warns us vaguely against 
confusing poetry and eloquence, but what is poetry for 
him except eloquence, the impassioned rather than the 
coolly reasoned advocacy of “right causes,” an instru- 
ment of the practical rather than the spiritual life? So we 
have a book purporting to deal with the literature of 
ecstasy which comprehends neither ecstasy nor literature, 
and is an affront to the spiritual quality of both—a book 
which makes much of the need of philosophy for poets, 
but succeeds only in proving the need of at least some 
philosophy for critics. 

It is well that Mr. Mordell should prove it for us. 
Criticism has once more become a battle-ground. We are 
in one of those periods when fundamental principles of 
criticism are being contended for, wrought over, re-stated, 
lost and found; and no critic is prepared for the struggle 
unless he have at least some training in esthetic thinking. 
A few mechanical formule—mere catch words or iso- 
lated “theonies’’—have oi late sufficed for many, too many, 
American critics, but they will not suffice now; for the 
mechanical formula is merely an anchor that ties the critic 
to a landlocked harbour, while an esthetic philosophy 
is both a compass and a sail. If the young critic wishes 
to prepare himself for this task, I know of no better 
introduction to the subject than a little book published 
in England in the first year of the war, and lost sight 
of in the excitement of a world-wide conflict—“The 
Theory, of Beauty,” by Mr. E. F. Carritt. It is a survey 
of all the great esthetic theories from Plato to Croce, 
admirable both in its point of view and in its literary 
style; not a mere mass of facts but a re-interpretation, 
that is to say a criticism as well as a survey. Clear and 
simple as it is, the young critic may not find it easy 
reading, if he has not been accustomed to deal with these 
high problems of esthetic thought. But if, after due 
effort, he finds it impossible reading, he had better give 
up being a critic and become a literary columnist, for 
whom a work of literature is merely a bit of the day’s 
news to be reported like a prize fight or a parade. To 
call all that is profound dull or “academic” is a chal- 
lenge to the critic, who can never admit that all profound 
truth is in the safekeeping of professors. 
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A single book may open the door to a great treasure- 
house, but it can do no more than open a door. Mr. Car- 
ritt can open the treasure-house of esthetic thought for 
the young critic, but he can not conquer the dragons who 
guard the treasure; he is no substitute for the works of 
the great critics and thinkers or for the synthesis of our 
own thought. What will the young critic do after he 
has become master of all this treasure? What is treas- 
ure for except to be spent? Surely he will not be con- 
tent to remain in the realm of passive theory, but will 
apply his new understanding of the creative imagination 
and its problems to concrete works of literature, for every 
hour of esthetic thought is wasted for him unless it 
light up’a day of critical practice. For the critic, at 
least, these conceptions of art are not ends but instru- 
ments for a definite task, instruments that may help him 
the better to interpret and judge individual works of art, 
serving in the end not as measuring rods or rules for the 
works of others, but as searching tests of his own thought. 
“Those who have had no sensuous experience of art had 
better leave all these books of theory alone,” said the young 
Goethe. Without them the reader can experience all that 
strange mingling of exalted activity and repose which it is 
the function of poetry to give to the soul of man. Without 
them he can enjoy poetry to the full; with them he risks the 
danger of having this full-blown enjoyment sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought. But if he would be a 
critic he must take the risk. He can not live by mere 
enjoyment any more than by mere thought. He is not 
a globe-trotter but a master mariner; and with his love 
of the sea, and the compass and the sail of his philos- 
ophy, he must boldly guide his bark through the depths 
and shallows of the poet’s world. 

J. E. Sprncarn. 


LOOKING TOWARDS PARNASSUS. 


Mr. Joun G. Neruarpt has something that is rare 
enough in literature to-day, an heroic sort of imagination; 
but this imagination of his has not been clarified and 
strengthened by an adequate discipline. Take the two 
dramatic poems that he has published with the title “Two 
Mothers”; they have all the weakness that comes from 
the refusal of a man who is much of a creator to come 
to terms with his art. 

First of all, the form that he chooses—a dramatic form 
that is used to give framework to colloquy and soliloquy 
—is, like poetic prose, a bastard form, a cross between 
narrative and drama. And just as he will not make his 
form clear-cut, he will not force his people to put on a 
recognizable humanity; he allows them to loom up smok- 
ily, taking the semblance, not of human beings but of 
genii. He lets them speak in a rhymed dramatic verse 
that is just the medium for large, smoke-like effects of 
speech. Suppose, for example, that a mother desired to 
say that her son’s reconciling words had brought back 
youth and freshness to her heart, and that because of 
these remembrances she would have him be kind and 
understanding towards his young wife; suppose one had 
to say all this in dramatic verse that carried rhyme; 
would one not be almost under the necessity to let the 
verse fill itself out in the following large and loose 
way ?— 

Oh, like a wind of spring 
Wooing the sere grave of a buried thing, 
Your summons came! Such happy tendrils creep 
Out of me, in that old ache rooted deep, 
To blossom sunward greener for the sorrow. 
And, O my Emperor, if on the morrow 
Your heart could soften toward that gentle one, 
That frail white lily pining for the sun, 
Octavia, your patient little wife, 
Smile, smile upon that flower and give it life! 


Make of my Lucius emperor in truth, 
Not Passion’s bondman! 


The whole effect of “Two Mothers” is that of a poet 
talking in his cups, and yet now and again saying some- 
thing that has a poet’s sober wisdom, as when the mother 


1“Two Mothers.” 


John G. Neihardt, New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 
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in “Eight Hundred Roubles” says to her daughter and 
her husband: 
Save your breath : 
Or share your empty prate with one another! 


One moment makes a father, but a mother 
Is made by endless moments, load on load. 


Or when Agrippina says: 


And she who bears a son 
Shall be two women ever after; one 
The fountain of a seaward going stream, 
And one the shrouded virgin of a dream 
Whom no man woos, whose heart, a muted lyre, 
Pines with a wild but unconfessed desire 
For him who—never understands, my son! 


In “Two Mothers” the poet takes the most melo- 
dramatic story in popular literature and the most melo- 
dramatic episode in history and unrolls them before us, 
making a mother the central character in each. “Eight 
Hundred Roubles” is the same story that Rupert Brooke 
dramatized in “Lithuania,” the story of the mother who 
has a stranger murdered for the sake of the gold he 
carries and who then finds out that the murdered stran- 
ger is the son whom she mourned for as dead and who 
had come back to the family with the wealth he had 
earned. In “Agrippina” he has to tell how Nero strives 
to destroy his mother by the ingenious device of having 
her transported in a ship that breaks in two in the middle 
of a lake, and how, having escaped death by drowning, 
the mother meets it on the swords of the soldiers her 
son has sent to take her life. Both these stories belong 
to such a remote world that a modern writer could bring 
them into the esthetic realm only by investing each with 
a special atmosphere. Mr. Neihardt fails to convey any 
special atmosphere; his verse suggests nothing to us of 
times nor places, and his characters are only general- 
ized types. I remember having read “Agrippina” in 
Poetry seven or eight years ago. It seemed to me then 
that Mr. Neihardt had made a very dramatic contrast 
between the Captain’s solicitude for the ship that was 
to be broken because of a tyrant’s whim and the son’s 
callousness with regard to the drowning of the mother. 
Reading it now I do not find this contrast marked, and 
I wonder if, perhaps, it may have been erased in a 
revision. 


IMAGINE a woman as a condoitiere; she would be more 
sudden, more flaunting than any man who raided coun- 
tries and held up cities. Imagine such a condottiere- 
spirit in poetry and you have what is typical in the poems 
of Leonora Speyer. 

It is a raid on Parnassus—a raid and something more 
than a raid, for a base is secured and held. There is in 
the book the condottiere’s display of spoils—tapestries, 
vessels, images, flowers of the field and the garden, and 
green branches from the wood. But for all that parade 
a flag is left flying over a citadel. When she writes from 
a woman’s instincts, Leonora Speyer has a revelation 
to make. 

What, after all, is the difference between the condot- 
tiere in poetry and the one who holds fief lawfully? An 
air of want of allegiance, I suppose. In “A Canopic Jar” 
there is power, competence, achievement, but there is not 
the control of the poet who has inhabited a definite men- 
tal territory: this poet is drawn here and there by this 
and that influence, and she makes parade of indiscrimi- 
nate things. 

But she ‘has won a base. That base is the territory of 
the feminine soul where paganism still lives—where a 
goddess-cat may still be prayed to. Sekhmet the Lion- 
headed is there with her “girl-goddess breasts” and her 
“fierce milk.” The Crucified is addressed, but only to 
ask that he should “walk my Calvary of womanhood.” 
One of the poems in this volume, “The Ladder,” is like 
something written in a book of pagan meditations for a 
woman’s perusal: 


1A Canopic Jar.” 
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I had a sudden vision in the night— 

I did not sleep, I dare not say | dreamed— 
Beside my bed a pallid ladder gleamed 

And lifted upward to the sky’s dim height: 

And every rung shone strangely in that light, 
And every rung a woman’s body seemed, 
Outstretched, and down the sides her long hair streamed, 
And you—you climbed that ladder of delight! 
You climbed, sure-footed, naked, rung by rung, 
Clasped them and trod them, called them by name, 
And my name too I heard you speak at last; 
You stood upon my breast the while and flung 
A hand up to the next! And then—oh, shame— 
I kissed the foot that bruised me as it passed. 


This sonnet, with “The Pet,’ “The Victory,’ “The Si- 
lence,” and the sonnet on St. Gaudens’s statue, are the 
outstanding poems in the book. There is a good deal of 
verse about outside nature, but I think that to Leonora 
Speyer outside nature is a decoration—a lavish and sur- 
prising decoration—“the flagged procession of gay prom- 
ises,” or “the shadowed harmony of leaves and buds and 
crinkly moss.” Many will admire the fantasies she plays 
upon themes of hills and woods, of trees and meadows. 
But there are poems in “A Canopic Jar” that are better 
worth keeping in mind. Leonora Speyer has really 
written the poems of the “heart recalcitrant,” the poems 
that are the record of the ardours and endurances of a 
pagan spirit. Papratc Corum. 


THE LEGENDS OF FLANDERS. 

Wuen the late war broke out, the American reading- 
public knew little about Belgium except that it was a 
smallish country of which Julius Cesar had spoken 
favourably. Heroes who were no heroes at home became 
mighty national figures. The entire political and intel- 
lectual scenery of the country was changed to suit the 
taste of our incredibly good-natured public, and so it 
happens that we read in Mr. Taylor’s preface to “Flet- 
ish Legends’ that “Charles de Coster, who was broughi 
up at the court of a high church dignitary and was 
intended for the aristocratic university of Louvain, 
showed early his independent and democratic turn of 
mind by preferring the more popular university of 
Brussels’; and poor de Coster is dead and can not say 
“Nay.” As a matter of fact, Charles de Coster shared 
the view of the majority of his more enlightened coun- 
trymen who regarded Louvain as the last and one of 
the most dangerous strongholds of a hopelessly narrow 
and bigoted Catholicism, a centre of reaction, and an in- 
fluence for the worst type of obscurantism ever since 
the unhappy days when Erasmus tried to teach there 
and failed. 

The truth of the matter is that de Coster, like his 
great-grand-nephew Tyl Ulenspiegel, was the born 
“Geus” and “Water-Beggar” by birth and inclination and 
openly avowed preference. He lived in a country where 
the rough-and-ready hilarity of the cheerful old peasant 
life was fast disappearing and where the scene was being 
laid for the financial triumphs of Hiis late Majesty 
Leopold and his cohorts of practical company-promoters. 
De Coster saw the world of the Breughels demolished 
to make room for the Faubourgs and the Avenues and the 
Mid-Victorian palaces of the Beulemans family. It filled 
his heart with dispair. Deliberately he turned his back 
upon his own time and found a consolation for his 
grief in his dreams about the past. He loved the land 
of his birth and he detested the society in which he was 
forced to live. As a result he created the immortal Tyl, 
and collected the legends of that land of Flanders where 
there had been life and joy and a mighty vision of beau- 
tiful things before it was turned into the well-known 
cemetery where the poppies grow. De Coster wrote in 
French but he wrote about Flemish things. That was 
a profound mistake, for it was exceedingly unfashionable 
to be a Fleming. One could not help the origin of one’s 
birth but the fact was regrettable, to say the least, and 
it was nothing to boast about, and so they let Charles 
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de Coster die in his garret after an endless period of 
miserable illness. 

But oh, what a funny day in heaven it will be when 
Brother Maeterlinck approaches the Golden Gate and 
finds Charles and Tyl as a Committee of Two, delegated 
to receive their famous neighbour and offer him the 
freedom of the City. 

Henprik WILLEM vAN Loon. 


THE ART: OF INDIA. 


Tue lack of understanding of Hindu art, which until 
lately has been universal among European critics, has led 
many to accept the notion invented by European writers 
on Indian archeology that all that is great in the art of 
India is the creation of foreigners. Hindu art has thus 
come to be regarded as a mere appendix of various 
schools of Persian, Greek and Saracenic art, and is 
valued accordingly. Mr. Havell, however, in his volume, 
“A Handbook of Indian Art,’” refuses to give credence 
to the elaborate theories of the official archzologists, and 
suggests a new conception of his own. He is frankly a 
rebel, and his handbook—which summarizes and enlarges 
upon the conclusions of his earlier works—is a challenge 
to the accepted theories on the origin, development and 
meaning of Hindu art. 

‘Mr. Havell’s treatment of the beginnings of Indian 
architecture is of special interest. His object is, as he 
says, to enable the reader, 


to perceive the intention of the builder, and correlate stupa, 
temple, monastery, palace, mosque and tomb with the thought 
and life of the period to which they belong, rather than to 
classify them in a dry academic manner which makes the 
builder’s intention as unintelligible as the historian’s explanation. 

The earliest known monuments of India represent a 
comparatively high state of development, a fact which 
has been a stumbling block to many an archeologist. 
This fact is in some measure responsible for the general 
assumption that Indian art has a foreign origin, but at 
bottom lies the fallacy that the Indo-Aryans were dream- 
ers who lacked constructive genius and technical skill. 
Mr. Havell shows that this is a very one-sided view of 
Indo-Aryan history. In his view, the building-traditions 
of the Indo-Aryans are not only co-eval with their settle- 
ment in India, but reach still further back to the hoary 
past of Aryan rule in Mesopotamia. The generations of 
masons who toiled on the noble stupas of Sanchi and 
Amaravati, says Mr. Havell, were not mere imitators; 
“they drank at the same fountain as the great masters of 
Hellas, though like the latter, they were heirs to a crait- 
tradition of many centuries.” 

The adoption of stone as a building-material ushered 
in the era of imposing monuments such as those at Sanchi, 
where some of the sculpture is primitive and archaic, and 
some “as cultured in design and accomplished in techni- 
que as Italian Cinquecento work.” The next important 
epoch in the history of Indian art coincides with the 
supremacy of the Guptas (circa 4o A.D.). This was a 
period of unusual intellectual activity in divers fields. 
The fine rock-cut cloisters of that epoch reflect the spirit 
of the classical age of Sanskrit poetry “in the greater 
refinement of technique, elegance of design, and carefully 
studied proportions.” Coming down to the Mohammedan 
period, Mr. Havell shows that the term Saracenic as ap- 
plied to the Mohammedan architecture in Gujarath and 
elsewhere is a misnomer. He admirably explains that 
the combination of the three schools of Rome, Byzantium 
and Persia, 


working together under conditions laid down by Islamic law, 
produced what is called Saracenic architecture, which, how- 

- ever, had not developed into an independent style before Islam 
began to draw upon the artistic resources of India in the same 
way as it had borrowed Indian science—mathematical, medi- 
cinal and astronomical—to build up the schools for which Arab 
culture became famous in Europe. 


The Mogul school marks, according to Mr. Havell, the 
period of the Renaissance of Indian architecture, and 
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he draws the following brilliant comparison between the 
Renaissance in India and in Europe: 


The Mogul building-tradition was therefore wholly Indian, 
only a new departure analogous to that of the Renaissance in 
Europe. The Hindu builder threw his old structural formule 
into the melting-pot, and reshaped them himself, with astonish- 
ing constructive skill, in new forms of such fantasy and variety 
that the European critic, accustomed to the archeological rules 
of the Renaissance and generally profoundly ignorant of Indian 
history, finds it difficult to follow them: for while the Renais- 
sance tied down the European master-builder to narrower con- 
structive limits than the Gothic, the changes in craft-tradition 
made by the Mohammedan conquest of India gave the Indian 
master-builder a new and much wider field for his invention 
and skill. 

The section of Mr. Havell’s handbook that is devoted 
to sculpture explains the ideas which inform the Buddhist 
and Hindu conceptions of the Deity and of divine wor- 
ship, as embodied in the works of different epochs. Mr. 
Havell argues that there was an original and highly de- 
veloped school of figure-sculpture in India long before 
the Hellenistic sculptors of the Indo-Scythian court in- 
troduced into Buddhist art the innovation of representing 
the person of the Blessed One. 

The third and last section of the book contains an all 
too brief survey of the different schools of Indian paint- 
ing. The material is admittedly scanty, especially for the 
early period. Mr. Havell traces the different schools to 
their origins and discusses the influences under which 
they prospered. For nearly a millennium before the dawn 
of Mohammedanism, India had exercised a powerful in- 
fluence on the art of Asia. The Buddhist craftsman, like 
the Buddhist teacher, was a nomad, and sowed broadcast 
over Asia the seeds of his art. Fresco-paintings of the 
Ajanta school are found to this day in some of the oldest 
temples of Japan; and the painting on silken banners 
recently excavated in the sand-buried cities of Chinese 
Turkestan are plainly reminiscent of Indian art. 

Future historians of art will undoubtedly be obliged to 
follow Mr. Havell’s lead in correlating art and history 
with religion and psychology and making them mutually 
interpretive. The present writer is, in the main, in agree- 
ment with Mr. Havell: he differs from him only in details. 
Mr. Havell is in the first place an artist, and in the second 
place an art-historian. His appreciation of Indian art 
is as genuine as his study is deep. It would be unfair 
to demand of him an equally exhaustive knowledge of 
the literatures, philosophies and religions of India extend- 
ing over a period of five or six millenniums. The course 
has been admirably planned out by Mr. Havell; the de- 
tails must now be filled in by some one more fully con- 
versant with the varied—and, to a foreigner, complicated 
and puzzling—phases of Hindu life and thought. 

There is, however, one aspect of Mr. Havell’s interpre- 
tation of Hindu art with which the present writer is in 
sharp disagreement. To Mr. Havell and critics of his 
school, all Indian art is the product of some sort of sub- 
jective emanation informed with spirituality and re- 
ligiosity. When Mr. Havell says, for instance, that “the 
pleasure-gardens of the Mohammedan dynasties had the 
religious character which runs through all Indian art,” 
he overshoots the mark. Forgetting that he has con- 
sidered only the religious aspect of Hindu art, he comes 
to the erroneous conclusion that all Indian art bears a 
religious character. As a matter of fact, Hindu architec- 
ture is not any more spiritual than is Greek or Gothic 
architecture. Nor is it true to say that Hindu art is the 
product of a yogic hypersensitive consciousness, any more 
than the best specimens of medieval Christian art are 
that. 

Mr. Havell holds that in Indian, and perhaps all Asian 
art “it is very rarely the case that any attempt at por- 
traiture is made, as often happens in Western sacred art: 
it is an ideal racial type rather than an individual that ts 
represented.” No doubt the images of the Buddha repre- 
sent an ideal racial type; but does Mr. Havell believe that 
either the medieval or modern pictures and images of 
Christ and the Apostles are to be regarded as photo- 
graphic representations? Mr. Havell admits that there is 
“an undertone of intense realism” beneath the concep- 
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tions of Indian religious art; and he finds “abundant evi- 
dence of the most careful study of nature in the movement 
of the figures, in the expressive drawing of the hands.” 
Yet he declares that the ideal of Greek art is athletic, that 
of Hindu art spiritual; and in support of this theory, he 
compares the emaciated starving Buddha with the healthy, 
well-fed Apollo. This is, of course, a wholly unfair com- 
parison. With the Apollo we must compare the torso of 
the robust and athletic Bodhisattva if we are seeking 
a correct perspective. The truth of the matter is that 
when due allowance is made for superficial differences in 
schools and epochs there is an essential identity of artistic 
inspiration between East and West. 
V. S. SUKTHANKAR. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


A Group of essays by John Burroughs, written during the 
last two years of his life and posthumously issued under the 
title “Under the Maples,” * brings the number of books from 
the pen of the American naturalist close to thirty. The pres- 
ent volume is an extension and not a departure from the 
familiar series; it is serene and observant and philosophical 
—and above all, kindly. Aside from whatever contributions 
he may have made to the scientific side of his subject, 
Burroughs must be counted as one of its most winning 
exponents, and the graces which characterize almost all of 
his work are to be found here. “The naturalist can content 
himself with a day of little things,” he remarks in one of 
these essays; but no matter how slight the incident is, it 
is never without significance, Ves, 1B 


Prince WINDISCHGRAETz in his “Memoirs’” succeeds in giv- 
ing a view of the confused scene of Austro-Hungarian poli- 
tics during the period of the great war. The book contains, 
for example, some striking glimpses of the prime minister 
Tisza, “that old lion who had held the country together for 
so many years with his claws. We met in a private 
room in the Hotel Hungaria. . . . Tisza was dancing. . . . 
We sat in a corner and ate and drank and talked intermin- 
ably. Only Tisza danced. Alone, for four whole hours with- 
out intermission, engrossed in the thoughts the gipsy music 
set going in his Hungarian brain.’ He describes a duel 
which the elderly statesman fought with Stefan Rakovsky: 
“The pugnacious old fellows—both already past sixty— 
attacked one another furiously. They fought one round after 
another. Blood poured down their bodies and over their 
brows and arms: but still they fell on one another again and 
again, and fought eleven rounds puffing and blowing.” We 
also get some vivid pictures of the ex-Emperor Karl: “At 
Baden, the monarch occupied a dwelling which consisted of 
three rooms. It could hardly be possible to live more unpre- 
tentiously.” Prince Ludwig reports the ex-Emperor as hav- 
ing said: “I don’t want to pursue any court policy. My 
view is that the people themselves must govern’—a strange 
utterance to hear upon the lips of the last of the 
Habsburgs. Eat, eX 


Miss EprrH Brrkneap’s well-written and admirably propor- 
tioned treatise on “The Tale of Terror’”® discusses the heritage 
of the Gothic romance in Horace Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
“Monk” Lewis, Charles Robert Maturin, Godwin, Bulwer- 
Lytton, Hawthorne, Poe, Henry James, and Mr. Conrad. 
Of the lesser known of these writers, perhaps Maturin is the 
most interesting, his novel “Melmoth the Wanderer” having 
taken to itself fresh interest of late years in that the name 
of its hero was adopted by Oscar Wilde during the last 
tragic years of his life. Maturin himself, an Irish clergyman, 
would have graced the most exclusive circles of the nineteenth- 
century exquisites. “He affected,” we are told, “foppish attire 
and prided himself on his exceptional skill in dancing. He 
preferred to compose his stories in a room full of people, 
finding noisy argument especially invigorating. ‘To prevent 
himself from taking part in the conversation he used to cover 
his mouth with paste composed of flour and water, sometimes 
wearing upon his brow a red wafer as a signal that he was 
enduring the throes of literary composition. He is said 
to have insisted on his wife using rouge, though she had 
naturally a high colour, and to have gone fishing in a re- 
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splendent blue coat and silk stockings.” Which of the stories 
discussed in this book are most successful in evoking the 
emotion of terror? It may be doubted whether “The Turn 
of the Screw” and “The Mask of the Red Death” have ever 
been surpassed. Miss Birkhead’s introductory chapter is an 
excellent piece of work. “Through every century,” she writes, 


“there glide uneasy spirits, groaning for vengeance.” 
Eig. 12 


Tue making of Irish anthologies seems endless, and yet, when 
they have all been scanned, one comes back to “A. Treasury 
of Irish Poetry,” by Mr. T. W. Rolleston and the late Dr. 
Stopford Brooke, as the most satisfactory of them all. If it 
were issued in a revised and enlarged edition, which would 
include some of the later poets, since it is many years since 
the second edition was published, that book would still be 
the best. None could certainly be worse than “Irish Poets 
of To-Day’*; for it is impossible to discover what principle 
of selection Mrs. Walters has adopted. Her book is not 
inclusive, nor is it representative; neither has it any value 
as an original, purely personal choice of the best in modern 
Irish verse. The editor evidently knows very little about 
the Irish poets, for Nora Hopper, who died in 1906, is included 
amongst the living to whom the usual acknowledgments are 
made. The omissions are positively amazing, for it is not a 
case of omitting the best poems, about which there will always 
be disputes as to taste when anthologies are made; it is the 
failure to include essential names, such as J. M. Synge, James 
Joyce, George Sigerson, Jane Barlow, Alice Milligan, Ethna 
Carbery, William Larminie, and John Todhunter. It is con- 
sequently not surprising to find lesser-known poets omitted— 
Ella Young, Daniel Corkery, Dermot O’Byrne, 
Keohler—although Mrs. Walters has found room for more 
obscure and less interesting work by H. L. Doak, Patrick R. 
Chambers and Isobel Hume. The truth is, Mrs. Walters has 
relied for her material almost entirely upon the publications 
of Messrs. Maunsel and Co., apparently in the belief that 
mediocrity and obscurity are not to be found in the lists of 
that house. The result is that this book makes no discoveries, 
and when it does not include the obvious it excludes a great 
deal that is essential to any intelligent anthology of contempo- 
rary Irish poetry. By AwBs 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Has any century since time began presented such an 
extraordinary jumble of elements as the nineteenth? 
There is scarcely a previous age, as one looks back over 
history, that fails to take shape in one’s mind about some 
supreme idea, or mood, or individual, or group of in- 
dividuals; they have had, the centuries, to the fond 
retrospective eye, their “character,’ so that to utter the 
word eighteenth, or seventeenth, or fifteenth, or 
thirteenth is to invoke an animated picture all the parts 
of which seem to be related one to another. But who 
will pretend that the last age has its unique leading idea? 
Is it nationalism or imperialism, capitalism or socialism, 
is it not rather a struggle for survival, on more or less equal 
terms, of a thousand conflicting ideas, so that the age 
appears to us precisely not as a composition but as the 
murky, beclouded, amorphous negation of a coherent 
spiritual fact? Consider some of the representative 
names in the “Makers of the Nineteenth Century” series: 
Herbert Spencer, Porfirio Diaz, Victor Hugo, Moltke. 
What common denominator do they suggest comparable 
to that which unites, in the eighteenth century, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Catherine II, Voltaire, and Frederick 
the Great? Action at any price, the discharge of energy, 
egoism without distinction, hope, fervour, confusion, a 
plentitude of genius, these are the notes of the epoch, 
which lies between us and the past like a turbulent sea. 


Ir is appropriate that the one writer whose biography 
is included in this series should be Victor Hugo.* He is 
without doubt the Laureate of the century, the supreme 
bourgeois genius, in his exaltation of the will, of liberty, 
of the domestic affections, of the rights of the people: 
Ibsen, Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Whitman are, beside him, 
leaders of special causes. And Madame Duclaux’s book, 
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which is in no sense a critical study, shows us how 
typical his life as well as his spirit was of the age that 
really extended down to the great war. When M. Romain 
Rolland wished to draw the portrait of a popular poet of 
the days immediately before the war, he presented us, 
in Clerambault, with a figure that is not too remotely 
reminiscent of Victor Hugo. Clerambault has less of 
the volcanic temperament, his career has been less 
dramatic; he is a mediocrity beside the “sublime child” 
before whom, for all his intellectual dowdiness, the cold- 
est, the most refined, the most aristocratic spirits in 
French poetry, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Leconte de Lisle, 
were obliged to bow. But he is a man who has at times 
talked through his hat, who has indulged in more than 
one misleading emotion, in whom the most magnanimous 
heart is united with a defective sense of his own bear- 
ings; and here he suggests a certain aspect of his great 
predecessor. “Victor Hugo,’ said Balzac, “has never 
got beyond being an enfant sublime, and that is all he 
ever will be.” Is there not some truth in this, if one 
compares him with Ibsen, Tolstoy, Nietzsche (and even 
the sober Whitman of the middle years)? He was, says 
Madame Duclaux, “the mirror of his age’; he blundered 
along with it, the “sonorous echo” of its candour, its 
piety, its optimism. It is the very promiscuity of his 
mind that makes him so archtypical of the century, that 
and his thirst for action and the amplitude of his demo- 
cratic faith. 


No life has ever more completely reflected the history 
of an epoch. The career of Victor Hugo is a natural 
drama which is also the drama of three French genera- 
tions. At eighteen he had been crowned by Chatean- 
briand; at twenty-three he was chosen to celebrate the 
coronation of Charles X. Created Baron Hugo by a 
Bourbon, he had become, under the influence of his father, 
a Bonapartist; he had been reduced to “days without 
bread, nights without sleep, winter evenings with no 
candle and a hearth without a fire.’ A poor man with 
a wife and three children, he had fifty francs for all 
his fortune on the night when “Hernani” saved his life 
and placed him at the head of French literature. At 
twenty-nine, his home in ruins, already writing poems of 
the autumn of life, he had passed through a cycle of ex- 
perience. How many acts lay ahead? He was to be the 
great playwright of the reign of Louis-Philippe; he was 
to be the lover of Juliette Drouet; he was to be the peer 
of France, the champion of social reform and the Re- 
public; he was to pass his twenty years of exile in the 
Channel Islands; he was to return to Paris in glory, 
the sort of glory that only Frenchmen know. Victor 
Hugo, as we are aware, understood how to extract the 
last spectacular value out of each of these episodes. And 
these episodes were more than personal; they were sym- 
bolic of the successive decades of the national life. 


InDEED the dramatist who wishes to use this poet as a 
subject has only to lift the scenes from his biography. 
Hugo, the “archangel from a stained-glass window,” the 
Laureate of 1825, assisting at the coronation in Rheims 
Cathedral; Hugo, the triumphant poet of “Hernani,” 
sitting in his box with Dofia Sol by his side; Hugo, the 
tribune of the people, raining insults in the Place de la 
Bastille upon the soldiers of Louis-Napoleon; the “sub- 
lime exile,” wrapped in his prodigious cloak, pacing the 
sands of Guernsey, pouring out his heart to the whirling 
waves and the screaming gulls of the Channel; the re- 
patriated hero, crossing the frontier, partaking of the 
eucharistic wine and bread of France and handing to 
Madame Drouet the crust to keep for him, while the 
tears drop through the fingers with which he covers his 
face; and then, last scene of all, the aged monarch, 
seated in his “regal drawing-room of Democracy,’ or 
riding on the top of an omnibus, the people’s emperor 
in the popular chariot, to eat his baba au rhum at the 
appointed confectioner’s. How fortunate when a nation 
can have the “moral equivalent” of royalty in the person 
of a poet! Perhaps it is in this fashion, if the poets 


are forthcoming, that posterity will meet the need of the 
people for splendour, for magnificence. 


Ir the poets are forthcoming! But what that confusion, 
that multiplicity, that want of a specific “character” in 
the nineteenth century means may be that the world will 
not witness again for a long era the moral sovereignty of 
any individual. There was truth in the despairing re- 
mark of Georg Brandes not long ago that the time has 
gone by when the voice of the writer counts; he was 
thinking of the days, not so remote, when philosophers 
drew up the constitutions of nations, when popular lead- 
ers were under the sway of poets, and soldiers and bank- 
ers were obliged to reckon, not merely with a disaffected 
minority, but with a “public conscience,’ the days be- 
fore industry had come to hold a position of exclusive 
predominance among human interests. There is truth, 
besides, in Mrs. Colum’s remark that a great writer comes 
in response to a certain demand, that he expresses not 
only himself but the people he springs from who desire 
a voice; and when a people possesses no interest but the 
economic it ceases to desire a voice. John Eglinton tells 
us, in the November Dial, that, thanks to the new order 
in things Irish, “the world of literature need not expect 
to hear from Ireland for some time’; and there is no 
pretending that Russian literature has been anything but 
a constant diminuendo since the days of Tolstoy and 
Dostoievsky. Hardy and Shaw in England have no suc- 
cessors, and Hugo’s countrymen have produced in a 
generation but one Anatole France. The monumental 
genius is not, thus far, a product of the twentieth cen- 
tury; we express ourselves and our groups; we are not 
asked to do more. Is it not true that the commercial 
democracy, on the one hand, and the militant proletariat 


on the other equally deny that man lives by anything but 
bread? 


Wuen the “Makers of the Twentieth Century” series 
comes to be written, will the publishers, in short, find 
room for the biography of even a single man of letters? 
This disturbing question may well cause us to look with 
a very tender eye upon the foibles of such a man as Victor 
Hugo. Those literary berserkers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury deserve our frequent glances: hundreds of years may 
go by before we witness again such an oak-like develop- 
ment of the human organism. One may find pleasure in 
contemplating a poet whose barber complained that his 
beard took the edge off any razor, who at forty cracked 
the kernels of peaches with his teeth, who, even in his 
old age, ate his oranges with the peel on and his lobsters 
in their shells “because he found them more digestible,” 
who was able to fall in love at eighty, who was capable 
of all extremes of living, who had, in spite of a certain 
incorrigible infantility, the energy to pass through cycle 
after cycle of experience, who piled one magnificent work 
upon another, and entertained and reassured a fair pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of the planet. ““My old con- 
victions, my Royalist and Catholic ideas of 1820,” he 
wrote at the end of his first cycle, “have fallen to pieces, 
fragment after fragment, during the last ten years under 
the repeated shocks of age and experience. Something 
of them still is left in my mind; they are there like re- 
ligious and poetic ruins.’ How many layers of 
transcended thought and feeling does the mind of such 
a poet contain, so that it is at last an epitome of the 
mind of a whole people? 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman; 


“The Briary-Bush,” by Floyd Dell. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

“The New Policies of Soviet Russia,” by Lenin, Bukharin, 
Rutgers. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and Co. $1.00, 

“The Life of Elie Metchnikoff,” by Olga Metchnikoff. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

“The Margin of Hesitation,” by Frank Moore Colby. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Co. $2.00. 
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[? December, 1921 


A bargainee, says Dr. Johnson, is 
“He orshe that accepts a bargain.” 


We offer you an opportunity to 
become a Christmas bargainee. 


Many of our readers asked whether Chekhov’s 
Notebook of which parts were printed in the FREE- 
MAN was to be published in volume form. Similar 
interest was expressed in the contributions by 
Gorky and Kuprin on Chekhov. 


These works have now been published in attrac- 
tive format, printed in large type, with liberal 
margins, and tastefully bound in Fabriano boards, 
vellum-cloth back, top stained to harmonize with 
the binding. 


Our subscribers will want these volumes for 
themselves and as gifts to friends. We offer them, 
in combination with new subscriptions only (not 
with renewals), at the rates quoted below. Please 
note that the volumes sell at retail at $1.50 each. 
The book or books may be sent to another address 
than the FREEMAN. 


Put a check-mark next to the offer which you 
accept; if itis. “C’ or “Dj? indicate by ‘a check= 
mark next to the titles beneath the offers which 
one of the two books you want. 


[Offer “A,” $6.00 Offer “B,” $4.00 ' 
The FREEMAN, for one The FREEMAN, for one- 
{scl Serene MORO ES $6.00 alt veats sat sere se $3.00 
The two books at $1.50 The two books, at $1.50 
(Ackelslhe Goaentee race o 3.00 Cachskeer aes 3.00 
Regular price ....$9.00 Regular price ....$6.00 
Offer “C,” $5.00 Offer “D,” $3.00 
The FREEMAN, for one The FREEMAN, for one- 
CAT Meerateta somerset $6.00 Ihalt “year ctr. eas saves $3.00 
Oystei Nae. San caoqadooe Mego Oh ioe Soatnacoote 1.50 
Regular price ....$7.50 Regular price ....$4.50 


If -you, check: Offer °C on 4D, Minticaies iy & 
check-mark here which book you wish to have: 


baat aka Tue Noresook or ANTON CHEKHOV 


a then REMINISCENCES OF CHEKHov, by M. Gorky, 
A. Kuprin and I. Bunin. 


The undersigned encloses $........... 


Send books to 
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€) 101 J0; "0: Je, “oo: nviai se: 0' ove; 16 Jee, 6) «! m) =), (a lelialtp/mi lee) el (e's; 61 eh ei she un asian. 


wiceihie: .e} 8 fei 6/6). # 191 01 ¢)'e, ww eta) © tele, | @ csi we ‘ow ta felle sie) of taceire) ene) cits 


You need not use the above form: many may be 
reluctant to mutilate the Reviewer’s observations 
on page 311. Write on your own letter paper, and 
refer to this announcement. 


Address THe FREEMAN, INc. 


B. W. Huebsch, President 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FREEMAN readers 


display lively interest tn the comments 
on this paper which other readers 
make. We are highly apprectative 
of the extracts which follow. We 
give first place to one of Chicago's 
leading citizens, Rabbit Hirsch, a 
veteran of many battles tor truth 
and justice: 


“‘T look with impatience for the 
FREEMAN from week to week 
and I always am helped by it 
to clearer thought and fuller 
knowledge on the vital prob- 
lems of the hour. Will your 
series on The Myth of a Guilty 
Nation be published in book 
form? I hope it will. That will 
help dispel the prejudice which, 
the result of the war psychosis, 
now keeps the world at war 
tho’ peace, save the mark, is 
officially declared!’’ 


E. G. Hrirscu. 


One of the FREEMAN’s earliest and 
most appreciative friends is a leading 
bookseller of Cleveland, Olio. He sends 
us this extract from a letter received 
from one of his customers: ‘ 


“Let me thank you, too, for tell- 
ing me, ‘Whatever magazines you 
read, do not neglect the Freeman’ 
It has been a great boon.” 

Berea, Kentucky. LG 


“Clubman” usually suggests a heavily- 
upholstered chair containing somebody 
who doesn’t think. Our conception be- 
gan to undergo a change when this ar- 
rived from a member of the Baltimore 
Club: 
“More and more your paper proves 
both interesting and _ instructing. 
You have made it in both tone and 
character, fill a much needed place 
in journalism, broader, richer and 
larger than I had been able to find 
until it came quite by accident to 
my notice.” 


Until we received the note which follows, 
we thought the Bronx was a nice, cheer- 
ful place, but the writer's tone suggests 
that the Borough would be a better area 
to live in if more of its residents read the 
FREEMAN. The lady says: 


“Tt didn’t take many weeks of the 
Freeman to make me turn my back 
on all other magazines. The world 
is dark, but the Freeman helps a 
lot. Keep it up. a 


And we retire embarrassedly as we quote 
Mr. W. B.S. of Dubois, Idaho: 
“Your stuff is so brilliant as to cre- 
ate a distaste for other periodicals.” 


